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Wues, after the lapse of ages, the young student 
of history, perusing the annals of his country, 
«lances at this memorable period of the nineteenth 
century, he will learn with astonishment and 
reverence what the resources, the ingenuity, and 
the perseverance of his ancestors accomplished 
even in those days of remote antiquity, he will 
learn that, upon the suggestion of a well-intentioned 
and amiable prince, at the bidding of an enter- 
prising and determined people, animated by feel- 
ings of honest enthusiasm and of magnificent 
rivalry, the creative armies of the nation daunt- 
lessly challenged all the empires of the earth to a 
bloodless contest, in which victory would confer 
wealth and honour, though defeat would be un- 
attended either by discomfiture or ruin. 

He will not be slow to perceive that, with one 
universal acclamation, one glad shout of generous 
eagerness, the friendly defiance was accepted, and 
the war of industry commenced. From that hour 
new energy appeared to have been infused into the 
mines, the laboratories, the forges, the looms, and 
the workshops of the world. In the most inac- 
cessible quarters of Thibet and the wild regions 
of Oregon, as well as in Canada, the Brazils, Arabia, 
Russia, aud China, a spirit of indomitable deter- 
mination was everywhere evoked, and the denizens 
of each realm, far distant as well as those of the 
contizuous European States, pledged themselves to 
engage unconditionally in an honourable strife, 
where there was no foe to be vanquished, no adverse 
principle to be overthrown. 

All having resolved to despatch their several 
detachments to the encounter, it next became matter 
of paramount importance to select an appropriate 
battle-field. 

Various localities were proposed, an infinite 
variety of regulations suggested, together with a 
multitude of restrictions to be enforeed. After 
many an animated discussion, much long and eager 
deLate, those to whom the deliberation upon these 
momentous preliminaries was intrusted announced 
the place of tourney and the order of the lists. 

_No existing edifice in those days was there in 
England calculated to contain even a small propor- 
tion of the combatants, or of the innumerable 
‘pectators who would flock to the gorgeous arena. 
It became, therefore, primarily necessary that a 
“ructure calculated to shield all from the in- 
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clemencies of a northern summer should be devised 
and erected. Premiums were offered for the best 
design, and, in a short time, no less than 240 were 
proffered. One hundred and eighty of these were 
rejected, while from the remaining sixty it was 
considered that useful suggestions could be drawn. 
For, in consequence of the low state of architectural 
knowledge, it was not to be supposed that any one 
professor of the constructive art should possess the 
skill required to plan so gigantic and unprecedented 
a work, 

The Commi<tee previously nominated, and com- 
posed of the three ,reatest engineers and the three 
ablest architects then to be found in the dominions 
of the Queen of England, availing themselves of the 
hints severally contained in the threescore plans 
before them, proceeded to remodel and combine all 
that they deemed val \ ble in each, in order to 
devise one as nearly faultless as the materials at 
their disposal and their own attainments enabled 
them to produce. 

Suffice it to observe that the result, though 
unsatisfactory, denoted great deliberation and care, 
The combined skill of the nation recommended 
that in an open place then termed the Park of 
Hyde, between the row denominated Rotten and 
a road leading to the suburb of Kensington, in the 
diocese of the newly-created Bishop of West- 
minster, a building should be raised, compounded 
with solidity of stone, mortar, and brick. It was 
to have been formed in three separate divisions, 
connected by side branches, the roof supported by 
iron columnar water-pipes, and having in its 
centre a dome larger than any ever yet seen 
beneath the vault of heaven. The lateral walls 
were to have’ been low; but eight venerable elm- 
trees growing upon the selected area were to be 
permitted to remain under the cupola, in respect 
to a strong popular prejudice assigning particular 
virtues to these aged vegetables, and in compliance 
with the whim of a great mob-orator of that 
period of the name of Sibthorp, whom the Govern- 
ment were obliged to conciliate. 

Simultaneously with the publication of the in- 
tentions of the Committee, a storm of disappro- 
bation throughout the length and breadth of the 
land was observed to be gathering. At length it 
burst, and the fulminant of Printing-house-square 
was not slow in illuminating the dark horizon 
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with the coruscations of its impotent and disre- 
garded ire. Imitated by the still feebler expo- 
nents of public opinion, innumerable were the 
invectives and incessant the denunciations hurled 
at the heads of the originators of the great project. 
The diurnal and weekly press of that era, indeed, 
may be referred to with interest by those who 
imagine that those organs of power really possess 
the omnipotence so frequently ascribed to them. 
The dire prophecies with which they teemed, the 
miseries they predicted, the rueful consequences 
they announced, never existed but in the occiputs | 
of the timid and imaginative writers who penned 
them; it would, therefore, be still more idle to 
cite them here. London, however, for a time was | 
startled from its dingy propriety. Aristocratic 
Marylebone, stately W estminster, and heteroge- 
neous Pimlico abounded in meetings only remark- 
able for the unanimity with which they stigma- 
tised as pernicious and destructive the very under- 
taking they afterwards hailed with the most un- 
qualitied acclamation as a welcome boon. 

Wisely disregarding the unmeaning censure or 
the needless laudation of the world, the Royal 
Commissioners complacently proceeded to give a | 
corporeal existence to the combined emanations of | 
#0 many brains whose services had been taxed in | 
their behalf. At this particular juncture, when the 
final edict had gone forth that was to give active 
employment for months to numberless_ brickyards, 
quarries, and limekilns, a brief communication was 
made to the Executive, the work was suddenly 
stayed, and the hopes thus raised were ina moment | 
and for ever frustrated. The communication in 
question proceeded from one Joseph Paxton, gar- 
dener to Dr. Cavendish, the then Duke of Devon- 
shire. It appeared that the said Joseph Paxton 
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and arduous duties on the projector. Machines, for 
instance, were introduced to abridge the e hormity 
of the manual labour requisite to produce and to 
paint two hundred and five miles of sash-bar ; other 
mechanical appliances sawed, planed, morticed, 
drilled, turned and glazed, but still more than two 
thousand artificers of all denominations were ae. 
tively, though silently, engaged over every portion 
of the wide expanse. 

ate building consisted of a nave 64 feet high 
and 72 feet in width, with a series of side aisles, 
|six 24 feet, and two 45 feet wide, of the respective 
heights of 23 and 43 feet; the whole spreading 
to 436 feet, the entire length being 1,851 feet. Ip 
the centre of this long line of frontage, a transept 
100 feet high, 408 feet long, and 72 feet wide, 
_was seen. ‘The whole was supported upon 1,060 
hollow columns, serving at the same time as con- 
duits for rain-water. %00,000 feet of glass, 
weighing 400 tons, were employed to claze the 
various sashes; the total cubic contents they spanned 
being 33,000,000 feet. 

Every contingency that prudence could foresee 
was provided against. The drainage, ventilation, 





means for moderating the intensity of the light, 
were duly attended to. The flooring was laid 
with interstices between each plank, allowing the 
dust and water used in cleansing them to pass 
| faronge and disappear. It is needless to enter 
‘here into all the minuter details of construction; 
suffice it, therefore, to institute a brief comparison 
lon some points between the great glass hive of the 
Exhibition and an edifice of which most of our 
readers have some cognizance. The main avenue 
already described was in width nearly double that 
of the nave of St. Paul’s, and in length more than 
four times as great. Thirty -five years were spent 
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had for a long series of years been practically jin raising the cathedral ; the building in Hyde Park 
engaged in the formation of habitations of iron | sprang into existence in less than half ‘as many 
and glass for tropical plants. His ferrovitreous weeks ! The walls of the former pile were fourteen 
experience, therefore, enabled him, with compara- | | feet thick ; those of the latter eight inches. Notwith- 
tively little deliberation, to furnish working-plans | standing the rapidity of construction, so accurate 
and specifications superior in every respect to the | Was the workmanship and so careful the super- 
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combination already agreed upon. It was conse- 
uently determined that iron, glass, and deal alone 
chould be the component materials of the tempo- 
porary edifice intended to encase specimens of | 
almost every natural and artificial production of | 


the globe. 


In a period of time incredibly brief, there ac- | were handed in. 


cordingly arose in air a stupendous monument of 
human ingenuity, perseverance, and skill. Light, | 
translucent, sy mmetrical and substantial, harmo- 
nious in proportion, elegant in design—it chal- 
lenged and defied alike the criticism of the) 


astounded world. 


Never before had anything resembling it been 
beheld either in material, form, or extent. Cover- 
ing an expanse of eighteen acres, and comprising | 
some six-and-twenty miles of gallery, it appeared 
at first impossible that it should ever be adequately 
filled. 

Yet the efforts of the ingenious contriver to 
combine every requisite did not terminate with 
the mere delineation of the external shell. The 

novelty and magnitude of the task imposed new 


vision that not a single crooked or faulty line was 
discoverable in the whole. 

| When the labours of those whose thews and 
sinews reared the giant fabric had ceased, a new 
and unexpected cause of dissension arose. Various 
schemes for its internal and external decoration 
Some were for imparting to the 
whole of the interior an uniform hue of palish 
ochre, while they maintained that the outer sur- 
face should either be clothed in that shade of bril- 
liant green peculiarly reverenced by the pious 
-Mussulman, or else in the more sombre and less 
attractive dun that gives such delight to the eye 
of the enraptured Quaker. 

On mature deliberation, it was determined not 
to favour the predilections of either sect, lest 
offence should have been unintentionally given to 
other and equally estimable denominations of reli- 
gionists. After long and vehement debate, and 
when all, or nearly all, that could have been sai 
or written upon the subject had been reitera 
ad nauseam, the ruling committee placed 








matter in the hands of Mr. Owen Jones, a gentle 
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man whose vocation, studies, and pursuits emi- 
nently qualified him for the duty assigned to him. 
He at once determined upon the course he intended 
to adopt; and if unfettered by absurd restrictions 
and ignorant suggestions, better still would it have 
been for the success of his undertaking. As it 
was, the course he pursned was a safe one, because 
the rules that guided him were theoretically true, 
and from the earliest antiquity had been followed 
with signal success. 

The thousand and odd columns within, together 
with all the infinite reticulation and tracery they 
upheld, were painted, where near the spectator, in 
cool, pleasing, and unobtrusive colours, so disposed 
that, asthe masses accumulated in the interminable 
vistas receding from the eye, the effect at a dis- 
tance was to produce a grey neutral tone harmo- 
nising with all the gorgeous profusion of glowing 
colours below and around. Circumstances already 
briefly alluded to reduced the period allowed for 
preparation to a very limited space. As the 
labours of the Commissioners and the exertions of 
contractors became daily more onerous and over- 
whelming, so proportionably became the demands 
of the artizan more importunate, and his demeanour 
more independent. Here, as in the generality of 
similar cases, self-interest prompted a course of 
action that justice or honesty could hardly have 
approved. Fortunately for those more immedi- 
ately concerned, as bands of discontented opera- 
tives struck and dispersed, others, in abundance, 
were found ready to supply their place, so that 
never even for an hour were the works suspended 
in consequence of the misconduct of the workmen. 
At leagth, about the end of March, 1851, the un- 
dertaking commenced in the previous September 
was rapidly approaching completion. All the main 
difficulties seemed to have been overcome. It was 
announced officially that the world would be ad- 
mitted to its own museum on the morning of the 
Ist of May. Exhibitors laboured day and night to 
terminate their preliminary arrangements. The 
moustachioed cabinetmaker of Paris, the bearded 
carpenter of Vienna, and the still more hirsute 
moutjik from Petersburg, probably for the first 
time in the annals of history, were to be seen toil- 
ing side by side, beneath the same glazed canopy, 
each anxious to be foremost in the zeal and alacrity 
they displayed. About this time, however, new 
troubles and annoyances presented themselves to 
the minds of the harassed and over-worked Com- 
missioners. It was found that, busy and rife as 
were the human operatives, above, below, and 
around, they were excelled in numbers and _perti- 
nacity by legions of rats and flights of sparrows, 
apparently strongly impressed with the conviction 
that the crystal vault was intended for their special 
comfort and delectation. To get rid of these 
troublesome and unexpected guests was no light 
hor easy task; and while operations for their dis- 
comtiture and expulsion were being planned and 
executed fresh grievances appeared. Ere the first 


external coat of paint could be applied, or the 
panes of glass accidentally broken could be repaired, 
& London spring had set in with more than ordi- 
hary severity. 


For several weeks, almost without 
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| intermission, a leaden sky voided torrents of sooty 
rain on the new roof, as if to test to the uttermost 
| a powers of resistance and the resources of its 
desiguer. Its frailty, from a variety of trivial 
causes, was soon rendered too apparent; but this 
mishap ceased in a great measure with the dis- 
covery of its origin. The greatest damage from 
the influx of water had been occasioned in one 
quarter by the malicious and dastardly act of a 
labourer, who had wilfully stopped up one of the 
rain-water drains, and thus flooded a considerable 
extent of the building below. 

As the interval allowed for the termination of 
all the preparatory proceedings drew fast to a close, 
the numbers and activity of all engaged were pro- 
portionably augmented. At one period in April, 
indeed, there could not have been less than from 
nine to ten thousand men assiduously engaged. 

The appearance then presented by the interior 
was singular and interesting in the extreme. 
Although to a casual observer the confusion 
seemed interminable and inextricable, it contained 
in effect all the elements of regularity and order. 

On one side were observable cumbrous, strange- 
looking, and bulky packages just arrived from 
Teheran, Mexico, Constantinople, New York, 
Vienna, and Hong-Kong. ‘These were being 
rapidly transferred by assiduous bodies of searlet- 
coated Sappers and Miners to their respective 
sections, where other intelligent and careful indi- 
viduals from the same corps, aided either by the 
owners or the consignees of the various goods, 
instantaneously ripped away the external integu- 
ments, disclosing the precious commodities within, 

Meanwhile, poised upon the licht scaffolding 
aloft, hundreds of painters were noiselessly yet 
actively clothing alike the perpendicular and the 
horizontal frame-work of the building in a varied 
and cheerful garb. Towards the eastern extremity, 
stupendous pieces of mechanism, cast-iron beams, 
bright polished rods and wheels, and globes of 
burnished brass, drawn by many horses, were 
borne along on waggons and trucks to the resting- 
place prepared for them, where deep, broad beds 
of concrete awaited their ponderous approach. 
By similar agencies, hydraulic presses of unex- 
ampled magnitude, pumps upon novel principles 
and of marvellous proportions, brewing-machines, 
organs, colossal statues, enormous bells, monster 
telescopes, locomotive-engines of matchless speed, 
were in process of conveyance from point to point, 
amid the shouts of men, the din of hammers, and 
the clangour of metal. Yet, from the midst of all 
this clamour, bustle, and chaos, here and there 
magnificence and beauty were bursting their cere- 
ments and emerging into light. Towering forms 
were daily seen to peer with majestic com 
upon the turmoil below, as if proud of their own 
existence and of the imposing circumstance and 
character of their appearance. At length the 
preparatory labour began to diminish, the task 
assigned to each individual committee or sub- 
committee was accomplished—in some cases indif- 
ferently, in others happily and satisfactorily. 

Having thus cursorily adverted to the great 
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duty it may be to comment upon it after the long 
lapse of centuries, we may now take a prospective 
view of the Exhibition par excellence, denominated 
Great, and describe briefly, for the benefit of those 
of our more distant readers who may not be able 
to inspect it themselves, what they would behold 
were they among the multitude that throng the 
crowded aisles, while they are more placidly 
engaged in the perusal of these pages. 

The long and anxiously anticipated Ist of May 
has arrived! <A vast cortége, composed of well- 
appointed and costly equipages, has suddenly sup- 
planted the unwieldy chain of waggons, trucks, 
and carts that, for weeks past, have all but rendered 
impassable the avenues and roads leading to the 
Park. ‘Tens of thousands of spectators, eager to 
witness the cavalcade, converge in dusky lines 
athwart the green plain and along the gravel-roads. 
They are content to wait for more economic days. 
On the first day none can be admitted under pay- 
ment of three guineas, nor on the second and third 
days is admission to be obtained under a sovereign ; 
while for the three succeeding weeks the charge 
will be five shillings. 

Entering, therefore, with the privileged and aris- 
tocratic, as the portals are opened on the above 
momentous day at the central southern gateway, 
our readers will, in imagination, behold before 
them a lofty fountain, 


Chasing the sultriness of day, 

As, springing Jigh, the silvery dew 

In whirls fantastically flew, 

And flung luxurious coolness round 
The air, and freshness o’er the ground. 


They may now turn either to the right, and inspect 
the gorgeous contributions of India, or to the more 
quaint, curious, but not less ingenious devices from 
the Celestial Empire, lavishly displayed upon the 
left. Among the former are included magnificent 
shawls from Cashmir, Persia, and Nepaul, brilliant 
in colour, intricate in design, yet with every tint 
so harmoniously arranged and artistically con- 
trasted that they may well long be dwelt upon 
with admiration and wonder. Here, too, are spe- 
cimens of goldsmiths’ work that would put to 
shame, for lightness and delicacy of execution, any 
of the vaunted jewellery of Europe—gems that 
must excite the astonishment and cupidity of many 
beholders. 

From China the textile tissues of silk, the em- 
broidery, the elaborate and exquisite carvings in 
ivory, in wood, and in coral, the natural and 
artificial productions in infinite variety, have been 
liberally supplied. 

Further on, we pause for a while before the 
shelves and walls adorned with the productions of 
Greece and the Levant; and it must certainly be 
admitted that the subjects of the Sultan, though in 
some respects avowedly far behind the rest of the 
world, are in other manufactures infinitely beyond 
them. Italy, Spain, and Portugal demand no mean 
share of our attention, next arrested by Belgium 
as we pass by the precincts of the southern to 
those of the northern States. Flanders, as Tris- 
tram Shandy terms it, “the old prize-fighting 
stage” of Europe, at first sight seems to have pre- 
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sented ‘articles that speak more of the doings of 
war than of commerce and peace; but her contri. 
butions and those of the northern continent of 
Europe are altogether eclipsed by the magnificence, 
richness, and variety of our neighbours the French, 

The most beautiful porcelain of Sevres, the cost. 
liest tapestry of the Gobelins, the most marvel- 
lous carpets from the looms of Aubusson, Parisian 
cabinet-work, marqueterie, bronzes, and bijouterie, 
together with the velvets and silks of Lyons, un- 
surpassed in the world, are crowded here. Even 
the very fittings on which these treasures are dis- 
played themselves merit more than a passing 
glance ere we proceed to criticise the more solid 
productions of Holland. Conspicuous among these 
we find a silvery-toned chime of bells, candelabra, 
vases, goblets remarkable for the taste with which 
they have been moulded and adorned; though in 
this hasty tour we must leave the minute conside- 
ration of them to enter the suite of spacious rooms 
fitted up with furniture from Vienna; sideboards, 
tables, bookcases, fauteuils covered with a profu- 
sion of carving, so exquisitely wrought that it may 
be questioned whether Grinling Gibbon himself be 
not here excelled—trophies of ponderous arms, 
foliage so light that it seems almost to float upon 
the air, heaps of autumnal fruit, bouquets of summer 
flowers, ouly needing their appropriate colour to 
deceive the most practised eye. 

But stay. In close proximity to the vast octa- 
gonal hall inclosing the emblems of the industry 
of the Zollverein, her Majesty and the illustrious 
group in attendance upon her are offering the 
mute though eloquent tribute of their admiration 
to a colossal lion of bronze, a mighty emanation 
from the genius and foundry of Munich. Never 
before was the truculent quadrupedal monarch 
represented so truthfully as here. Beneath the 
dusky hide, the giant bones here and there pro- 
trude, clothed though they be in other parts with 
a due proportion of brazen muscle and metallic 
sinew. ‘The creature’s head alone is a study. 
The half-furtive, half-ferocious expression of the 
eye aid lip—the dauntless brow, with the shaggy 
mass of mane enveloping the cranium—the tre- 
mendous, development of chest—the firm protrusion 
of the mighty limbs—impart to the whole statue 
an air of reality and life that has rarely been 
approached before. 

In immediate contiguity to this formidable 
monster is the representation of a young lady 
whose position not even the most courageous cap 
envy. Evidently not deeply indebted to the mil- 
liner for her costume, or the saddler for her ac- 
coutrements, and mounted, en cavalier, upon & 
fiery steed, the dauntless damsel is preparing—not 
with a light whip to remove a fly from his arched 
neck, but—with comparative composure and deter- 
mination, to transfix a tiger of no ordinary magni- 
tude, whose intentions to breakfast upon her horse's 
shoulder are sufficiently apparent. It has never 
been our fate to witness a similar incident ; it might 
therefore savour of presumption to criticise too 
minutely the daring effort either of the sculptor oF 
of the dark equestrian. Most of our fair readers 
and riders, however determined their dispositio® 
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or great the affection for their favourite, would, we 
opine, be inclined to abandon him to his fate if 
thus assailed, rather than enter upon so unequal a 
contest. ; 

Russia has had assigned to her an extent of 
space proportionate to her territorial immensity, 
and the performances of her sons indicate, on their 

indomitable perseverance, patience and inge- 
nuity. Democratic America, in unnatural proxi- 
mity to the possessions of the Czar, engages the 
beholder more from the utilitarian character than 
from the extraordinary beauty and taste displayed 
in her supplies, although she scarcely occupies her 
original superficial allotment. 

It will probably be admitted by all who inspect 
this unequivocal demonstration of the industry of 
nations, that the Swiss have evinced the greatest 
amount of mechanical ingenuity and manual dex- 
terity. In support of this opinion we may instance, 
from a thousand examples, a pen-holder from 
Geneva, of no more than ordinary dimensions, yet 
containing within its minute tubular concavity a 
train of watchwork, wound up by a little stud at 
the side, and showing not only the exact minute 
and hour, but the day of the week and month. A 
still more complicated piece of machinery is that 
contained in a musical-box, in which an entire 
military band, admirably modelled and charac- 
terised by the most life-like movements, are seen 
performing numerous recent and difficult speci- 
mens of modern music. A golden pocket-book, 
adorned with exquisite miniature-paintings and 
landscapes, incloses, within a very narrow com- 
pass, a chronometer and a secret receptacle either 
for a treasured portrait or a cherished lock. The 
varieties, however, from the several Cantons are 
exceecingly numerous, and each beautiful of its 
kind. Many days might profitably be passed in 
studying these Helvetic works alone. 

We may now take a rapid bird's-eye glance at 
the contents of the British portion of the edifice. 
Here are to be seen statues of every dimension ; 
fountains even more imposing than those in Tra- 
falgar-square ; models upon a grand scale of various 
public undertakings ; an achromatic telescope ela- 
borately mounted, with object-glass twelve inches 
in diameter; an enormous dome cast in iron at 
Colebrook Dale; endless varieties of silken tissue 
of every hue and texture; dazzling arrays of the 
cutlery of Sheffield, from the heavy dragoons 
trenchant-blade to the schoolboy’s pocket-kuife ; 
A pair of resplendent shears, more than a cubit in 
length, with the bows and shank richly ornamented 
With a diversity of graceful patterns, all wrought 
out of the cold metal by the file alone, the blades 
being also elaborately chased by the graver'’s hand. 
[f the spectator desire to inspect the gradual stages 
by which perfection is attained in this department 
of art, lhe has only to study the contents of yonder 
case, in which every step is demonstrated—the 
Centre of the frame containing a pair of what are 
complacently termed nail-scissors, though they 
measure sixteen inches in length. Possibly they 
may have been constructed for the private use of 
the hippopotamus, or the general accommodation 
of the inmates of Wombwell’s menagerie. The 
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steam-engines, marine, bucolic, stationary and port- 
able, the lathes, hydraulic-presses, gas-generators, 
brewing-machines, pumps, and agricultural imple- 
ments, from their number and diversity, and the 
space that even a brief notice of them would ooonpy 
we are compelled to without comment. Nor 
can we pretend to discuss as they merit one ten- 
thousandth part of the objects that deserve our un- 
qualified commendation. To perambulate twenty- 
six miles of gallery and counter is of itself no light 
exertion; but to attempt to chronicle the innu- 
merable articles obtruding themselves everywhere 
upon the bewildered eye, would be a upon 
which we have no desire to enter. 

Since the idea of the Great Exhibition was first 
promulgated, the question of its ultimate utility 
has been often mooted, and as often unsatisfactorily 
answered. We may, therefore, be expected to 
elucidate this point for the edification of our 
readers. <A clever pamphlet® has lately appeared 
upon this subject, and we cannot award to it a 
higher or a rarer meed of praise than by observing 
that we accord with its ingenious author in the 
view he takes of the important topic. It was 
never proposed that this agglomeration of the 
constructive and productive skill of the human 
race should be in any respect a mart for the con- 
version of those products into gold, nor did the 
intention of its projectors include the display of a 
complete series of raw and manufactured specimens. 
The main results will be, that those who visit the 
stupendous fabric will learn from what quarter of 
the globe any article of general utility may be 
obtained, in the greatest perfection and at the 
lowest cost; how the various processes in each 
department of art are accomplished, and what are 
the relative merits of different machines for the 
abridgment of labour or the production of the 
most perfect results. The artificer and the capitalist 
must share alike in the benefits to be reaped from 
so comprehensive a scheme. New and more 
vigorous efforts to excel will be made in every 
province of art. Wealth will be advantageously 
invested in fresh enterprises, giving additional em- 
ployment to industry; while the efforts of genius 
will be directed into new and nner 
channels. Never before were the producer an 
the consumer brought so closely into juxta-position ; 
never was so powerful a stimulus proffered to the 
appetite for luxury and novelty. 

Each novel invention conducing to the comfort 
or happiness of man constitutes a step towards the 
advancement of civilisation. Of these there is no 
lack; we may therefore anticipate, at no distant 
period, solid advantages to the nation of more than 
ordinary magnitude and duration. 

For a long time past the evil effects of a per- 
nicious and unhealthy competition have been sadly 
apparent in every branch of trade. Within the 
last thirty or forty years the reputation of England 
for many of those commodities for which she was 
of yore so celebrated has been almost irreparably 
injured. Her name, once so revered in all the 
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markets of the world, has, by this untoward cir- 
cumstance, been deprived of much of its prestige. 
The well-known marks upon the hardwares of | 
Birmingham and Sheffield are no — accepted | 
as the unquestioned guarantees of quality ; nor can 
it be said that the manufactures o England now 

the undoubted pre-eminence they so long 
and successfully maintained. 

The eye of the skilled observer detects among) 
the present collection articles hitherto supposed to | 
be procurable, if not solely, at least in the greatest 
perfection, in these isles, sent from places whose 
very existence he hitherto ignored. Norare these 
mere rude and clumsy imitations ; they are too fre- | 
quently equal, if not superior, to their famed 
originals. 

On the other hand, during the last quarter of 
a century, intercourse with the Continent has 
tended very materially to elevate English taste, 
both in the combination of colour and in elegance 
of design. Yet even the most superficial inspection 
of the walls and shelves of the Exhibition suffices 
to convince one how much our public have yet to 
learn, and how little they really understand of re-. 
finement in taste. If in these respects alone an up- 
ward tendency be given to the energies and appli-| 
cation of the people, the present outlay and labour 
will be amply repaid. But we augur the advent. 
of still higher advantages. 

The productive powers of the earth, the bound- | 
less profusion of natural wealth, and the illimitable | 
resources of the human mind, even under the most 
adverse circumstances, when simultaneously con- 
sidered, give rise to grave considerations. It is’ 
pleasing, too, to observe the unanimity pervading 
all classes as to the benefits to be derived from the | 








will be motley enough; 
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restrictions, insecurity of property, and insta. 
bility of government, would amount almost to 
a prohibition elsewhere even now. It will be 
interesting, in a philosophic point of view, to 
note the consequences upon the different ranks 
and denominations of men. The assemb 
their opinions, tenets, 
views, feelings, religions as varied as their com. 
plexions, and physiognomies, and characters. It 
will be hard, indeed, if some important end does 
not spring from the temporary yet peaceful col- 
lision into which they will be brought. 

We have no sympathies with those who affect 
to despise a consummation attained through so 
much individual expenditure and exertion. Trne 
it may be that, in some cases, vanity, the hope of 
personal aggrandisement, or the desire of fame, 
have been the impelling motives, though we 
believe that much nobler causes than these have 
been largely, though silently, at work. 

The commercial reputation of the country was 
at stake from the first hour when the great project 
dawned upon the world; that reputation has been 
ably and liberally vindicated by those classes of the 


‘community whose existence depends on its pros- 


perity. Marvellous was the impetuosity with which 
they proffered, without any certain prospect of 
return, their donations in support of the cause they 
‘espoused. To many the outlay has been matter of 
serious moment—it is earnestly to be hoped that 
they may obtain an adequate reward. 
Independently of the exhibitors, and of the indis- 
criminate throng at this moment ‘eagerly pressing 
‘through all the avenues beneath the translucent roof, 
hardly aware of what they came to see, and scarce 
‘comprehending a tithe of what they do behold 





august spectacle—a spectacle such as no previous | here and there thoughtful, contemplative men 
generation ever witnessed. All whose opinion is will be observed calmly meditating upon all that 
worthy of respect—all who are in any degree is passing around them; studying the processes 
deserving of esteem, either from their position, exhibited and the completed works before them, 
influence, or professional eminence, have awarded drawing deductions from this and that example as 
to the undertaking their unqualified assent, if not. to the comparative powers, resources, and capa- 
their warmest assistance and support. Its pre- | bilities of different regions and of divers classes— 
jndiced opponents include, with few exceptions, speculating far more usefully for themselves and 
only the unlettered and the imbecile—this, indeed, | beneficially for the public, than the meditative an- 
is of itself a remarkable and an indisputable fact.|tiquary or the puzzled archeologist upon some 


Imperceptibly even these hostile ranks are thin- 
ning, and the silenced scoffers are gradually dis- 
appearing. 

t is not too much to assume that we are enter- 
ing upon a new era in the history of mankind, the 


shattered relics of an extinct generation or of & 
barbarous age. Endless debates and learned dis- 
sertations might be instituted by them, and main- 
tained for years, respecting the price of oil in the 
time of Pericles, or the precise material or pattern 


ultimate effects of which it is impossible to discern. of Boadicea’s necklace, without conferring any 
One of the most immediate and probable is the enduring blessing on their fellow-men. At the 
cementation of the bonds of peace. In former same time, he whose intellect qualifies him for the 
times, or in another country, this remarkable de- exalted task may not only elevate his own mind, 
monstration could hardly have occurred. The but may gather materials for the instruction of 
ordinary difficulties and charges of travelling con-| others from this vast garner, inclosing the accumu- 
stituted of themselves, till lately, an insuperable lated industry of the representatives ‘of eight hun- 
impediment. The innumerable and impolitic | dred millions of men. 
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HARTLEY COLERIDGE? 


Ir the reign of the fairies were not over, one 
might fancy that Hartley Coleridge had had a 
friend and an enemy among that delicate race— 
a friend that lavished gifts and graces upon him, 
an enemy that crossed him at every tarn, and 
forbade him to use and enjoy them. For his 
happier performances are distinguished by a fairy- 
like felicity and delicacy; and in all his eclipses 
and misadventures—which came upon him, not 
according to the ordinary process of human frailty, 
but like visitations from some unseen power with- 
out—he enjoyed a fairy-like immunity from the 
consequences Which usually follow. If the malig- 
nant influence betrayed him into the mire, the 
guardian genius was always at hand to bring him 
forth unsoiled. The story ends, too, as a fairy-tale , 
should always end, with the triumph of the better 
spirit. ‘Te evil is already past, and will soon be 
forgotten, or only remembered as explanatory and 
illustrative of the good; the good remains with us 
to work and prosper. 

As for the shadow which hung over Hartley 
Coleridge's life, we will only say that every man 
who feels in himself (as who does not ?) the truth 
of the ancient confession— 


Video meliora, proboque ; 
Deteriora sequor— 


has in himself the germ of an infirmity which may 

explain to him the nature of it, and enable him to. 
sympathise with the strain of passionate contrition | 
which runs through so many of the finest and most | 
touching poems in these volumes. It is an in-| 
firmity which takes many different directions, and | 
meets with much variety of treatment from society | 
—not so much according to the amount of crimi- | 
nality in each case as according to the degree in| 
which it interferes with social arrangements. In its | 
highest degree it is called madness, and exempted | 
from moral censure as a disease in humanity ; in | 
its lowest degree it is almost universal, and ac- | 
quiesced in as a characteristic of humanity ; in its | 
middle degrees it is denounced as a vice. But the | 
difference is in degree, not in kind; and any man | 
who lies in bed after he has distinctly felt that he 

ought to get up, or who eats of a dish which he 

knows he had better not eat of, or who feels that | 
he will be too late for his appointment if he does 

hot go at once and yet remains sitting where he is 

—any such man can understand how he might 
have come to be incapable of keeping an engage- 

nent, or of resisting the temptation of a glass 

beyond Nature’s allowance, and yet retained a 

‘trong relizious sense of duty, a deep fecling of 
shame, and a devout hope of redemption. The | 
Particular form which this infirmity took in Hartley | 
Coleridge is sufficiently indicated in the memoir, 

judiciously, we think; for an attempt to throw a| 
Veil over it would have made people imagine the 
case worse than it really was. The truth is, that. 


in him it could hardly be called a vice. It sprang 
from a weakness rather thaa a misdirection of the 
will, and was harmless, except to himself. Very 
few persons, we imagine, could have charged him 
with any wrong done to themselves in word or 
deed, and those few would have been the last to 
make the charge. But though freely forgiven by 
all who knew him, he was, in his own eyes, deeply 
guilty, and of this his poems bear constant and 
touching evidence. The expressions of humilia- 
tion and remorse, the struggles of hope and despair 
with which they abound, were suggested no doubt 
by his own peculiar case, but they apply them- 
selves more or leas exactly to the case of each and 
all ; and there is no man wh», if he know anything 
of the ways of his own heart, will not recoguise in 
them the voice of emotions which he himself either 
has felt, or ought to have felt, and, we hope, will 
feel hereafter. 

This, we think, is all the reader need be re- 
minded of, in order that he may understand the 
_true meaning and value of the poems themselves ; 
to which we shall now proceed without further 
preface. 
| “ There was a seed which the impassive wind, 

Now high, now low, now piping loud, now 
mute, 
Or like the last note of a trembling lute, 

The loved abortion of a thing designed, 

Or half-said prayer for good of human kind, 

Wafted along for ever, ever, ever. 
It songht to plant itself; but never, never, 

Could that poor seed or soil or water find. 

And yet it was a seed which, had it found, 

By river's brink or rocky mountain-cleft, 

A kindly shelter and a genial ground, 
Might not have perished, quite of good bereft ; 
Might have some perfume, some faint echo left, 

Faint as the echo of the Sabbath sound.” 


How far can the seed be said to have perished ? 
Not altogether, certainly. For we cannot doubt 
that there will be found in these volumes not only 
much of the perfume, but many sovereign virtues, 
of the flower. And we are almost inclined to 
think that, as a poet, Hartley Coleridge did, in 
fact, gain more than he lost by his infirmity. The 
sense of it has certainly inspired his deepest strains ; 
and it may be doubted whether the imaginative 
power was strong enough, when unstimulated by 

rsonal emotion, to have made a great poet of 

im in the regions of pure creation. He always 
spoke of himself as “one of the small poets ;” and 
it is probably true that the loftiest functions of 
poetry, which no man could better understand and 
describe, were beyond his reach. But it is in this 
sense only that he can be accounted a small poet. 
His style, both of t and expression, is de- 
cidedly large and ; and in short pieces of 
every kind—whether bursts of emotion, or em- 
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bodiments of ideal concz,Aion, or broodings of sen- 
timent—he may rank almost with the greatest. 
Could Dryden have opened a poem in a greater 
style than this ? 


“Oh for a man, I care not what he be, 

A lord or labourer, s» his soul be free, 
Who had one spark of that celestial fire 
That did the Prophets of old time inspire, 
When Joel made the mystic trumpet ery, 
When Jeremiah raised his voice on high, 
And rapt Isaiah felt his great heart swell 
With all the sins and woes of Israel! 

Not such am I—a petty man of rhyie, 
Nursed in the softness of a female time.” 


Again: for a great and deep thought greatly 
expressod, read this. 


“What is the meaning of the word ‘sublime, 
Uttered full oft, and never yet explained ? 
It is atruth that cannot be contained 
In formal bounds of thought, in prose or rhyme. 
"Tis the Eternal struggling out of Time. 
It is in man a birth-mark of his kind 
That proves him kindred with immaculate mind, 
The son of him that in the stainless prime 
Was God’s own image. Whiatsoe’er creates 
At once abasement and a sense of glory, 
Whate’er of sight, sound, feeling, fact, or story 
Exalts the man, and yet the self rebates, 
That is the true sublime, which can confess 
In weakness strength, the great in littleness.” 


And what can be greater in conception and 
style both than this vision of the spectral shadows 
of the Past sweeping through Time, and disap- 
pearing in the blank Future ? 


“While I survey the long, and deep, and wide 
Expanse of time, the Past with things that were 
Thronged in dark multitude; the Future bare 

As the void sky when not a star beside 

The thin pale moon is seen; the race that died 
While yet the families of earth were rare, 

And human kind had but a little share 

Of the world’s heritage, before me glide 
All dim and silent. Now with sterner mien 

Heroic shadows, names renowned in song, 

Rush by. And, decked with garlands ever 
green, 

In light and music sweep the bards along; 

And many a fair, and many a well-known face, 
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cast up from his wreck—it would have been harj 
to say for what achievements in the art such g 
writer was not qualified. Knowing, as we do, al] 
that Hartley Coleridge produced, and finding that 
his greatest attempts were not his greatest per- 
formances, we must conclude that there was a de- 
ficiency somewhere. This deficiency lay, we think, 
in that mysterious faculty, the power of which we 
all recognise where it is present, but of which we 
shall not attempt a definition, commonly called 
the creative imagination. He had a great and 
subtle understanding, an exquisite sensibility, an 
open and liberal nature, a fine observation, a rich, 
delicate, and abundant fancy, a masterly and ori- 
ginal power of expression, so that in all depart- 
ments of poetry, except the highest, he was, or 
might have been, great. And, indeed, if we take 
one of those collections of British poetry in which 
the extracts are distributed into classes—as epic, 
dramatic, descriptive, sentimental, humorous, di- 
dactic, satirical, and so forth—we would almost 
engage to find in these little volumes a specimen 


of every class (the epic and dramatic only excepted) 


which should rank with the best of them. The 
faculty in which he was deficient was that without 
which no man can be great in the drama or the 
epopee. 

In the first volume there are some stanzas of 
exquisite beauty, describing a character. 


“She was a queen of noble Nature’s crowning, 
A smile of hers was like an act of grace ; 
She had no winsome looks, no pretty frowning, 
Like daily beauties of the vulgar race: 
But if she smiled, a light was on her face, 
A clear, cool kindliness, a lunar beam 
Of peaceful radiance, silvering o’er the stream— 
Of human thought with unabiding glory ; 
Not quite a waking truth, not quite a dream. 
A visitation, bright and transitory. 


“ But she is changed, hath felt the touch of sorrow— 
No love hath she, no understanding friend. 

Oh, grief! when Heaven is forced of earth to borrow 
What the poor niggard@ earth has not to lend ; 
But when the stalk is snapped, the rose must 

bend. 

The tallest flower that skyward rears its head, 

Grows from the common ground, and there must 

shed 
Its delicate petals. Cruel fate, too surely, 

That thev should find so base a bridal bed 

Who lived in virgin pride so sweet and purely. 





Into the future dive, and blend with empty space.” 


‘ 


And in what class of descriptive poetry can we | 
place the following picture of the moon moving | 
towards her eclipse, if not in the first ? 


“So pure, so clear, amid the vast blue lake, 
Sole regent of the many-scattered isles, 
Making of myriad million, billion miles 

One beauty, floats she brilliantly awake, 

Unconscious of the duom that must o’ertake 
Her maidenhood before the night goes by, 
And make a lurid blot upon the sky.” 


Suppose the passages above quoted to have been 
the remains of a lost poet—the only fragments 








“ She had a brother and a tender father, 
And she was loved, but not as others are 
rom whom we ask return of love—but rather 
As one might love a dream ; a phantom fair 
Of something exquisitely strange and rare, 
Which all were glad to look on, men and maids, 
Yet no one claimed. As oft, in dewy glades 
The peering primrose, like a sudden gladness, 


’ 


Gleams on the soul, yet unregarded fades— 


The joy is ours, but all its own the sadness. 


“Tis vain to say—her worst of grief is only 


The common lot, which all the world have 
known ; 
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To her ‘tis more, because her heart is lonely, 
And yet she hath no strength to stand alone. 
Once she had playmates, fancies of her own, 

And she did love them; they are past away 

As fairies vanish at the break of day: 

And like a spectre of an age departed, 

Or unsphered angel woefully astray, 

She glides along—the solitary hearted.” 


Nothing can be more beautiful in its kind. But 
this is description and meditation, not creation. 


' Born of a mortal mother, and, ere born, 
Doomed to the pilgrim’s houseless lot forlorn, 
To fight and conquer, a victorious slave, 

| Strong in subjection, by obedience brave. 

Such thought possessed the nameless artist's mind 

| When he the God, the baby God, designed, 

| That perfect symbol of awakened will, 

Matching its might against predestinate ill. 

The serpent writhing round his lower part, 

His infant arm defies to reach his heart. 

One mighty act is all the wondrous boy, 


He can tell us what she was like, but he could not Line, limb, and feature, all are strength and joy. 


have made her move and speak. 

So, again, as an imaginative critic on works of 
imagination he is excellent. We desire no better 
expounder of the deeper meanings of a picture or | 
astatue. But had he been as great an artist in| 
marble as he is in words, we have no reason to | 
think that he could have made that “Statue of the | 
Infant Hercules strangling the serpent,” a cast of | 
which suggested the following noble lines :— 


“Behold Art's triumph! Yea; but what is Art? 
Is it the Iris sent from mind to heart ? 

Or a bright exhalation, raised, refined, 

And organised with various hues of mind ? 
Nay, let the mind and heart, as Nature meant, 
Unite to work their Maker's great intent ; 

As light and heat, diffused by the same sun, 
To sense are diverse but in essence one. 

The poet's craft in rosy breath transpires, 

And the quick music of a thousand lyres, 

That wake to extacy the slumbering air, 

Dies into nought, or flits we know not where. 
The patient sculptor views, from day to day, 
An image that can never pass away ; 

With resolute faith, which nothing can surprise, 
Beholds the type in true proportions rise : 

His progress slow, and every touch as slight 
As dawn encroaching on a summer night ; 
His purpose sure, for consummated beauty 

To him is love, religion, law, and duty. 

Long ere our God vouchsafed himself to be 

A baby God, a human Deity, 

The vast prophetic impulse of the earth 
Foretold and shadowed forth the mystic birth ; 
Nor all the art of sacerdotal lies, 

Nor the world’s state, could so incarnalise 

The strong idea, but that men, set free 

By pure imagination’s liberty, 

Conceived the fancy of a boy divine. 

Some fables fashioned a fierce God of wine, 
Abortive issue of intense desire, 

Begot by Thunder and brought forth by Fire. 


Yet half an hour ago that infant slept, 

Smiled at his mother’s breast, and haply wept: 
And when his task is done, the serpent slain, 
Soft in his cradle-shield may sleep again.” 


The following lines, “On a picture of a very 
young Nun, not reading a devotional book, and not 
contemplating a crucifix placed before her,’ may 
be quoted, as having an interest at this time inde- 
pendent of their intrinsic merit :— 


“So young, too young, consigned to cloistral shade, 


Untimely wedded—wedded, yet a maid ; 

And hast thou left no thought, no wish, behind, 

No sweet employment for the wandering wind, 

Who would be proud to waft a sigh from thee, 

Sweeter than aught he steals in Araby ? 

Thou wert immured, poor maiden, gs I guess, 

In the blank childhood of thy simpleness ; 

Too young to doubt, too pure to be ashamed, 

Thou gavest to God what God had never claimed, 

And didst unweeting sign away thine all 

Of earthly good—a guiltless prodigal. 

The large reversion of thine unborn love 

Was sold to purchase an estate above. 

Yet, by thy hands upon thy bosom prest, 

I think, indeed, thou art not quite at rest ; 

That Christ that hangs upon the sculptured cross 

I; not the Jesus to redeem thy loss ; 

Nor will that book, whate’er its page contain, 

Convince thee that the world is false and vain. 

Een now there is a something at thy heart 

That would be off, but may not, dare not, start ; 

Yes, yes! thy face, thine eyes, thy closed lips, prove 

Thou wert intended to be loved and love. 

Poor maiden! victim of the vilest craft 

At which e’er Moloch grinned or Belial laughed, 

May all thy aimless wishes be forgiven, 

And all thy sighs be registered in Heaven ; 

And God his mercy and his love impart 

To what thou shouldst have been, and what thou 
art!” 





Some milder spirits culled two twinkling lights 

From the thronged brilliance of their Grecian | 
nights, 

And gave them names, and deemed them great to 
save 

The wandering mariner on the weltering wave. 

Some, wiser still, believed the sun on high 

A deathless offspring of the empyreal sky, 

A personal power that conld all truths reveal, 

Mighty to slay, and merciful to heal. 

Some feigned (and they came nearest to the truth) 

A destined husband of eternal youth, 





The sonnets abound in descriptive passages of 
great truth and beauty; and there is a series of 


sketches of English poets in rhymed couplets 


which show that the writer might have taken rank 
with the best of our satirists, had he chosen to 


work that vein. They were written on the fly- 
‘leaves and covers of a copy of “ Anderson's British 


Poets,” and are flowing and copious, or condensed 
into epigram, according, probly, to the room he 
had. We wish the copy been interleaved, for 


then we might have had a set of poetical criticisms 


| upon our poets as good as the best of that kind. 
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These, together with the poems which we have 
already quoted, may serve to show the extent of 
his power beyond the sphere of his personal expe- 
riences. But the strains which will touch other 
hearts most deeply are those which describe or 
allude to the troubles and struggles of his own. 
In conversation or correspondence with his friends 
he was no mendicant for condolence, and had no 
pleasure in being pitied. He presented a manly 
front to society, and would carry his burden alone. 
Yet he had a deep craving for sympathy in his 
heart, and his muse was the confidante to whom 
he unbosomed his private sorrows. Hence, in his 
note-books, fly-leaves, and occasional poems, sug- 
gested by the occurrences of the day, we find 
frequent allusions, more or less direct, to his own 
spiritual or worldly anxieties, which are in the 
highest degree affecting. ‘To him, in a sense more 
jiteral than Wordsworth meant— 


“The meanest flower that blows could give 
Thoughts that did often lie too deep for tears.” 


“When the pure snowdrops couch beneath the 
snow, 
And storms long tarrying come too soon at last, 
He sees the semblance of his private woe, 
And tells it to the dilatory blast.” 


And when he meets with an anemone surviving 
amid the autumnal rains, he sees in it an image of 
the faith or purity of his youth, still living amid 
the ruins of so many hopes; and falls into this 
beautiful meditation :— 


“Who would have thought a thing so slight, 
So frail a birth of warmth and light, 

A thing as weak as fear or shame, 

Bearing thy weakness in thy name— 

Who would have thought of seeing thee, 


Thou delicate anemone ? 
° ° a ra) 


What power was given thee to outlast 

The pelting rain, the driving blast— 

To sit upon thy slender stem, 

A solitary diadem, 

Adorning latest autumn with 

A relic sweet of vernal pith ? 

O Heaven! if, as faithful I believe, 

Thou wilt the prayer of faithful love receive, 
Let it be so with me! I was a child— 

Of large belief, though froward, wild. 

Gladly I listened to the holy word, 

And deemed my little prayers to God were heard. 
All things I loved, however strange or odd, 
As deeming all things were beloved by God. 
In youth and manhood’s careful sultry hours, 
The garden of my youth bore many flowers 
That now are faded ; but my early faith, 
Though thinner far than vapour, spectre, wraith, 
Lighter than aught the rude wind blows away, 
Has yet outlived the rnde tempestuous day, 
And may remain, a witness of the spring, 

A sweet, a holy, and a lovely thing ; 

The promise of another spring to me, 

My lovely, lone, and lost anemone *” 


We are told that all these poems were thrown 
off with great rapidity—that a sonnet rarely took 
him more than ten minutes—and that he seldom 
altered them afterwards. If so, we cannot be sur- 
prised to find them very unequal in point of exe- 
cution ; especially when we remember that the 
selection was not made by himself. Some of them 
we should suppose to be only beginnings, and 
others he would probably have put aside as abor- 


tions. But, taken with the allowance due to things 


posthumous and fragmentary, they are almost all 
interesting, and a very large proportion excellent. 
We had intended to give samples of each variety ; 


but we have not found room for above half the 


extracts which we had marked. 


LAVENGRO® 


Sixce the days of “Waverley Novels,” no an- 
nouncement of a book has excited more expecta- 
tion than Mr. Murray’s repeated advertisements of 
“Lavengro.” For many months previous to its 
appearance its title was entered on the list of most 
public and circulating libraries ; and the expectant 
reader was half inclined to quarrel with the pub- 
lisher or the author for its tardiness in forthcoming. 
“The Bible in Spain” had implanted, both in those 
who deemed it fact and in those who suspected it 
to be fiction, a lively curiosity respecting the earlier 
life of its adventurous author. 

Whether the reception of “ Lavengro” has quite 
answered these ex ions, it is perhaps prema- 
ture to decide. Next to gaining a reputation, an 
author's greatest difficulty is to maintain one. 


“ Single-speech Hamilton” was probably wise im 
his generation. He secured his sudden fame by 
his subsequent silence. Many sapient critics, thirty 
years ago, declared that the then “ great unknown" 
had exhausted his genius in “ Waverley ;” and the 
public generally was much coyer in its reception 
of the “ Antiquary” and “ Guy Mannering” thanin 
its welcome of the earliest of these immortal tales 
Readers, indeed, are not on their guard against & 
first assault of genius; but they are armed against 
a second volley from the same battery. “The 
Bible in Spain” has, in some degree, acted ul- 
favourably upon “Lavengro.” The latter work 
happens to be not exactly what the public had 
been expecting: its censors have had time #@ 
furbish their weapons; and the adventures of the 


——_—_—~ 





* Lavengro: The Scholar—the Gipsy—the Priest. 


By George Borrow. 3 vols. London: Murray. 
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“Scholar, the Gipsy, and the Priest,” have conse-' 


been greeted less cordially, and apparently 


quently ype 
at least for the present, some disappoint- 


caused, 


ment. 

We shall not begin our notice of “ Lavengro,” 
as so many of our contemporaries have done, by 
describing it as “a remarkable book.” Of its claim 
to that epithet the most cursory reader may 
convince himself in a few minutes; while the 
attentive and thoughtful reader will consider the 
term trivial or inappropriate. We shall, on the 
contrary, endeavour to delineate the work itself 
before we attempt to define its scope and character ; 
and, for the present, merely express our conviction | 
—a conviction which we shall justify by frequent 
extracts from their pages—that the volumes now 
before us need in no respect derogate from Mr. 
Borrow's previous reputation. We can, indeed, | 
detect in them more than one cause of inferior 
popularity. ‘They do not possess the adventi- 
tious attractions of foreign scenery and adventure ; 
they do not respond to certain questions which 
many “gentle,” but curious, “ readers” were pre- 
pared to ask. They are not connected with the 
interests and operations of a large central body, 
like the Bible Society; and they are as much the 
record of a mind as of moving accidents by flood | 
or field. ‘The public, in short, had been looking 
for a second Marco Polo, and have been presented, 
instead, with a nineteenth-century De Foe. 

Such are some of the immediate impediments to 
the popularity of “ Lavengro.” A phrase, or rather 
a word in its preface, has perhaps given rise to 
further objections or distrust. Mr. Borrow desig- 
nates his present work as “a dream of study and 
;’ and the word dream, admitting of 


adventure ; 
wide interpretation, and not having been, as we 
think, in this instance, rightly interpreted, has in- 
duced many persons to believe the narrative to be 
wholly imaginative, or that, at least, it deals indis- 
criminately with fact and fiction. Indeed, more_ 
than one of Mr. Borrow’s recent critics have com- 
plained that now he has pitched his gipsies’ tent 
upon debateable ground, and that the facts, if facts 
they be, are disguised by embellishment, while the 
fiction is incumbered by some lingering shackles 
of reality. We believe, however, these objections 
to rest upon a misconception of the author’s mean- 
ing in his employment of the word “dream.” Mr. 

Borrow weighs his words well, and has, in our | 
opinion, used the term advisedly. In fact, with | 
the purpose he had in view, we do not see that he 
a have chosen a more exact or expressive 

rord. 

For “ Lavengro” begins from the beginning, from 
the place of birth and the parish-register. It traces 
from earliest infancy the awakeninz and the growth 
of the author's mind, as well as the accidents which 
determined or modified his singular career. Cir- 
cumstances are accordingly mentioned in _ its 
pages, conversations recorded, scenes described, 
and characters analysed, of which, from their date, 

’¢ author himself can have retained only a most 
dim recollection, even when he has not derived his 
tion wholly from the reports of others. 


biography nor a book of travels. 


and more comprehensive than either. 





reminiscences, however imbibed, float on the 
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farthest horizon of the past, are disconnected from 
contemporary acts and emotions; and thus re- 


‘semble the scenery of dreams, in which the sepa- 


rate links of reality are connected and coloured 
imaginative accessories. To the man, in 
childhood is little more than a dream. He exag- 


'gerates its happiness; he imperfectly remembers 


its infelicities ; he recalls its days rather than its 
seasons; and when he attempts to re-unite its 
intervals and fragments, his fancy rather than his 
memory aids him in the process of re-construction. 
In every record of a man’s life the introductory 


chapters are more or less dreamlike. 


We are far, however, from distrusting the me- 


-mory of manhood, when it reverts to the scenes 


and sources of its first impressions. The virgin- 
tablets of the mind are the most susceptible, capa- 
cious, and retentive. Facts are imbedded, feelings 
stamped indelibly, and words, even casual words 
are traced upon the brain of childhood in charac- 
ters of fire, which, even in senescence, lose none 
of their force or brilliance, but rise as vividly from 
their mental nooks as if only yesterday had garnered 
them there. Our life, indeed, is rounded with 


dreams, and the hues on its eastern horizon are 


visible long after the day has begun to decline. 
We do not, therefore, ascribe to the word 

“dream,” in Mr. Borrow’s preface, any meaning 

incompatible with a certain reality in the adven- 


tures or with the essential veracity of “ Lavengro.” 


But it is neither, strictly speaking, an auto- 
It partakes of 
the nature of both, but it aims at something higher 
In the first 
place it describes the formative causes and the 
progressive stages of its author's mind ; and in the 
next it traces some of those by-currents of life 


which rather accompany than aggrandise the main 


social stream. Mr. Borrow has studied man and 


acquired the speech of man in unusual scenes and 


in rarely-frequented schools, at the bridge-foot 


and on the moorland, beside great waters and in 


wooded dingles, in the hubbub of the market and 
in the silence of plains. His pictures are symbolic 
daguerreotypes. They represent living scenes; 
but they also suggest much more than they repre- 
sent. His gipsies, his Armenians, his Jews, his 
Methodists, his tinkers, his landlords, and his 
bruisers are representative men. Their language 
suggests to him philological speculations ; their 
habits furnish him with ethnological and physiolo- 


| gical hints; their virtues and their vices equally 
| point to many unrecorded social ph 


enomena. “ La- 
vengro” is, in short, a species of poetic drama, 
which combines the veracity of Hogarth with the 
visions of Bunyan. 
The scene of “ Lav ” is laid in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, but principally in 
former: and the time in which it is enacted is 
the first quarter of the century. “Let no 
one be displeased or disappointed,” this 
staunch champion of John ism, oF 
the normal Anglo-Teuton, “ that 
action lies in the British islands, inasmuch 
are no countries in the world less 
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more strange things are every day occurring, 
whether in road or street, house or dingle.” We 
are glad to greet in Mr. Borrow a fellow-labourer 
in the social field; for we, too, although for 
different purposes, have often endeavoured to de- 
ict the unobserved and unobtrusive nooks of 
glish life. For studies of this kind Mr. Bor- 
row’s opportunities have been, perhaps, unsur- 
d. Goldsmith was not better acquainted with 
Grub-street, nor Howard with gaols, than Lavengro 
with the English peasants and with world-wan- 
derers of every kind, from those who are pent up 
in the alleys and court-yards of cities to those who 
house, without owning allegiance to tax-gatherer 
or overseer, beneath “the brave o’erarching canopy 
of heaven.” Lavengro, or the “ Word-master”—for 
such, gentle reader, is the import of the name— 
acquired in very early life the only key which will 
effectually open to the student of life the tent of 
the wanderer. He learned the language of the 
inhabitants thereof, was taken into their counsels, 
and more than once might, had he pleased, have 
been adopted into their tribes. His skill in the 
dialects of the various races who make up the sum 
of the population of the British isles enabled the 
Word-master to domesticate himself indifferently 
with Celt and Saxon, with the fair-haired descend- 
ante of the Danes, and with the tawny and dark- 
eyed people who are in all countries without be- 
longing to any, and to pourtray them as they 
clustered round their camp-fires or held rude 
colloquy in village inns. ‘To his associates—and 
many strange associates he meets with—Lavengro 
appeared as one of themselves; they trusted him, 
they were proud of him, they feasted and some- 
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after-life. Ere he had attained his fourteenth year, 
Lavengro had followed the stout captain of militig 
over Northumbrian moorland, over Scottish heather, 
over Irish causeways, and had beheld “ many men 
and many cities,” and strange scenes and forms of 
country or suburban life. Where the regiment 
remained long enough in quarters, Lavengro was 
duly sent to such grammar-schools as the town 
afforded ; but when, as often chanced, it was ep. 
camped in the summer-months, he seems to have 
been left to his own devices for amusement or in- 
struction. And as regarded his future career, he 
was singularly fortunate in his adventures, and 
made the best use of them. ‘The peace of 1514, 
indeed, put an end to Lavengro’s wanderings for a 
time, and he was consigned to the desk and stool 
of an attorney’s office in Norwich. But although 
he resolutely copied drafts and deeds, he acquired 
little law, and the captain of militia likened his 
erratic son to a recruit who, disliking the manual 





and platoon exercise, should leave the ranks and 
‘go vapouring about alone without orders. The 
old disciplinarian was, indeed, greatly disconcerted 
| by the linguistic and erratic propensities of his son. 
“ What prodigy is this that I have hatched?’ he 
pondered in himself. “I sent him to school to 
learn Greek, and he picks up Irish; I bind him 
apprentice to the most formal of professions, and 
he associates with gipsies; I and all my kin are 
strict Church-people, and his bosom friend is a 
certain free-thinking philosopher, who has taught 
him German and all manner of heresies to boot.” 
| With the death of the veteran soldier, full of 
| years, and, indeed, of honours also, closes the first 
j act of the life-drama of Lavengro. ‘'Thenceforward 





times fought with him. But he watched and has | he became a wanderer; for, with the exception of 
chronicled their deeds and words in his character | an experimental period of vassalage to London pub- 
of the “Scholar,” and he brought to the task of | lishers, and a trial of the ills “which the scholar's 
observation a mind at once untrammelled by social life assail,” he abandoned the shelter of roofs and 
prejudices, and enlightened and informed with the security of streets for tents, and strange com- 
sound and various knowledge. The Word-master | panions, and solitary places. Even in cities, how- 
was, in some respects, a bookish man; at least, he ever, Lavengro meets with adventures which con- 
appears to have been early and deeply versed in | firm his native impulses towards travelling and 
those portions of literature which most immedi- | philology. And of the poetry which lurks or dis- 
ately reflect the genius of races. Homer, Dante, | plays itself in city-life he was a thoughtful observer, 
the Edda, the Welsh bard, Ab-Guilym, and the | and is an accurate describer. He saves a merchant 
Scandinavian scalds were diligently studied by _on his way to 'Change from robbery. The mer- 
him at an age when most lads are composing | chant was an Armenian, and becomes Lavengro’s 
themes and verses in language which “would | friend; the baffled pickpocket becomes also, soon 
make (Quintilian stare and gasp.” afterwards, his acquaintance. His conversation 
Lavengro’s childhood, although far removed | with the latter, who had given up thieving 

from stricken fields, was passed amid some of the | taken to the pea and thimble, is reported in the 
pomp and circumstance of war. His father, after | very spirit of De Foe. As a literary adventurer, 
serving for many years in the line, and facing “war | Lavengro is not fortunate. The publishers would 
in procinct” at Minden and “on other grounds,” | not look at his translations of “ Ab Guilym, or the 
became a captain of militia, and was employed in| Ancient Songs of Denmark,” from which, in his 
training the rustic levies for rougher work abroad. | youthful ardour, he had expected immediate fame 
The daily drill, the constant spectacle of stalwart | and profit; and his only patron, a more uncoi- 
forms, and the picturesque accompaniments of | scionable and less tractable ruffian than even 
camp-life, the very spirit of the time—a time of | wild men of the camp, set him to compile the lives 
stern resolve and stirring preparation—the un-|of highwaymen, to do taskwork for a Review 
defined sense, even in the mind of childhood, of a| which no one read, and to translate into Germa® 
mighty struggle in act or expectation, were all of | an incomprehensible system of philosophy. From 
them powerful stimulants to a meditative yet fear- | this bondage, which wore the strong man 

less boy. The frequent changes of the paternal | Lavengro escapes by writing for a more humane 
home nurtured also the wandering impulse of his | bookseller an imaginary biography, entitled the 
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«Life and Adventures of Joseph Sell, the great 
Traveller.” 

Our limits prohibit us from entering upon the 
third portion of Lavengro’s adventures—his life in 
the woodland and the moorland. This omission 
we believe to be the less material because we are 
convinced that no one who begins these volumes 
in aright spirit, and with a proper clue to their 
intent, will close them without regret or without 
frequent perusal of their more remarkable chapters. 
In the preceding remarks we have endeavoured to 
afford such a clue, to answer sundry superficial 
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Jating tothe Zincali. “Lavengro” is equally fertile 
in social disclosures; and when it has been tho- 
roughly enjoyed as a work of imagination, may, 
on many important topics, be eafely consulted as a 
Blue-Book of Reports. 

Mr. Borrow was attracted to the Danes by an 
adventure in earliest childhood. 





“We were,” he says, “if I remember right, in 
the vicinity of a place called Hythe, in Kent. One 
sweet evening, in the latter part of summer, our 


mother took her two little boys by the hand for a 
'wander about the fields. 
objections to Mr. Borrow’s narrative, and to point | stroll we came to the village church. 


In the course of our 
An old, 


out what we believe to be the real character of his | grey-headed sexton stood in the porch, who, per- 
work. “The Scholar, the Gipsy, and the Priest” | ceiving that we were strangers, invited us to enter. 


js a poem—wanting, indeed, the accompaniment of 
verse, but possessing all the other attributes of an 
imaginative work of a high order. Fact and fancy, 
indeed, interpenetrate one another like the hues of 
shot-silk. Where actual scenes and persons are 
described, Lavengro adheres to his original with 
scrupulous veracity. He is giving evidence upon 
strange yet serious matters, and he permits himself 
no license of invention. When, on the other hand, 
the purposes of his work demand a normal, rather 
than a special exposition of races, principles, or 
social phenomena, his imagination knows no other 
law than the law of harmony and probability—the 
law which regulates the Cdipus of Sophocles, the 
Vision of Dante, the Weird Sisters and the fairy 
people of Macbeth and the Midsummer Night's 
Dream, and the Witch Sabbath in Faust. ‘To dis- 
credit the reality of “ Lavengro” because of its 
imaginative accessories, to overlook the imagina- 
tive accessories because of their marriage with 
fact, is a kind of criticism which would reject 
Shakspeare’s historical plays because they contain 
some passages fromm Hall's Chronicle, or the Divina 
Comedia because it alludes to events and depicts 
characters familiar to every Florentine of the 
fourteenth century. 

We shall now briefly revert to the introductory 
chapters of Lavengro’s adventures; not because 
we think them the best portion of these volumes, 
but because they especially contain the formative 
causes of their author's remarkable mind and career. 
And as many of the scenes and some of the per- 
sons described are familiarly known to us, we are 
enabled to vouch for the conscientious fidelity of 
Mr. Borrow's pencil in describing them. ‘Two 
races, from a very early period of his life, power- 
fully attracted his imagination, and materially 
affected his studies and his fortunes. ‘These races 
are the ancient Danes and the modern gipsies. 
Uf the elder Scandinavian bards Mr. Borrow has 
been a diligent student, and is an unrivalled trans- 
lator, as we trust he will shortly prove to the 
World; while his researches into the speech and 
habits of the Zincali are adopted both in Denmark 
and in Germany as the basis and text-book of in- 
vestigation into the past history and social condition 
of that singular race. So far, indeed, are foreign 
scholars from regarding either of Mr. Borrow’s 
former works as romances that they consult them 
for statistics, and derive from them some of their 
Most important inferences upon all questions re- 





‘tality. 





We were presently in the interior, wandering about 


the aisles, looking on the walls, and inspecting the 
monuments of the notable dead. I can searcely 
state what we saw; how should 1? I was a child 
not yet four years old, and yet I think I remember 
the evening sun streaming in through a stained 
window upon the dingy mahogany pulpit, and 
flinging a rich lustre upon the faded tints of an 
ancient banner. And now once more we were 
outside the building, where, against the wall, stood 
a low-eaved pent-house, into which we looked. Is 
was half-filled with substances of some kind, which 
at first looked like large grey stones. ‘The greater 
part were lying in layers; some, however, were 
seen in confused and mouldering heaps, and two 
or three, which had perhaps rolled down from the 
rest, lay separately on the floor. ‘Skulls, madam,’ 
said the sexton ; ‘skulls of the old Danes! Long 
ago they came pirating into these parts; and then 
there chanced a mighty shipwreck ; for God was 
angry with them, and he sunk them, and their 
skulls, as they came ashore, were placed here as a 
memorial. ‘There were many more when I was 
young, but now they are fast disappearing. Some 
of them must have belonged to strange fellows, 
madam. Only see that one; why the two young 
gentry can scarcely lift it!” And, indeed, my bro- 
ther and myself had entered the golgotha, and 
commenced handling these grim relics of mor- 
One enormous skull, lying in a corner, hac 
fixed our attention, and we had drawn it forth. 
Spirit of eld, what a skull was yon! 

“T still seem to see it, the huge, grim thing? 
Many of the others were large, strikingly so, and 
appeared fully to justify the old man’s conclusion, 
that their owners must have been strange fellows; 
but, compared with this mighty mass of bone, they 
looked small and diminutive like those of pigmies. 
It must have belonged to a giant, one of those red- 
haired warriors of whose strength and stature such 
wondrous tales are told in the ancient chronicles of 
the north, and whose grave-hills, when ransacked, 
occasionally reveal secrets which fill the minds of 
puny moderns with astonishment and awe. Reader, 
have you ever pored days and nights over the 

gesof Snorro? Probably not, for he wrote in a 
anise which few of the present day understand, 
and few would be tempted to read him tamed down 
by Latin dragomars. A brave old book is that of 
Snorro, containing the histories and adventures of 
old northern kings and champions, who seemed to 
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cover at firet. . . . But I toiled in vain, for I had 


from the feats which they performed, from those 
of these days. One of the best of his histories is 
that which describes the life of Harold Haardraade, | 
who, after manifold adventures by land and sea, 
now a pirate, now a mercenary of the Greek 
emperor, became King of Norway, and eventually 
rished at the battle of Stanford Bridge, whilst 
e was engaged in a gallant onslaught upon 
England. 

“ Now, I have often thought that the old Kemp 
whose mouldering skull in the golgotha of Hythe 
my brother and myself could scarcely lift, must 
have resembled, in one respect at least, this Harold, | 
whom Snorro describes as a great and wise ruler, 
and a determined leader, dangerous in battle, of 
fair presence, and measuring in height just five ells, 
neither more nor less. 

“I never forgot the Daneman’s skull. Like the 
apparition of the viper in the sandy lane, it dwelt 
in the mind of the boy, affording copious food for 
the exercise of imagination. IT'rom that moment 
with the name of Dane were associated strange 
ideas of strength, daring, and superhuman stature ; 
and an undefinable curiosity for all that is con- 
nected with the Danish race began to pervade me. 
And if, long after, when I became a student I de- 
voted myself with peculiar zest to Danish lore 
and the acquirement of the Norse tongue and its 
dialects, I can only explain the matter by the early 
impression received at Hythe from the tale of the 
old sexton beneath the pent-house, and the sight 
of the Danish skull.” 

Years afterwards, when Lavengro was an attor- 
ney’s clerk, a strange uncouth-looking volume 
came into his possession, and ripened the seed thus 
fortuitously sown in the Danish golgotha. It was 
a book of ballads, about the deeds of knights and 
champions, and men of huge stature, which from 
time immemorial had been sung in the north, and 
early in the seventeenth century had been collected 
by one Anders Videl, an assistant of Tycho Brahe’s, 
in the observatory on the islet of Hveen. 

“And now,” Mr. Borrow proceeds, ‘I had in 
my possession a Danish book, which, from its ap- 
pearance, might be supposed to have belonged to 
the very old Danes indeed; but how was I to turn 
it to any account? I had the book, it is true, but 
I did not understand the language; and how was 
I to overcome that difficulty? Hardly by poring 
over the book, yet I did pore over the book, daily 
and nightly, till my eyes were dim; and it ap- 
peared to me that every now and then I encoun- 
tered words which I understood—English words, 
though strangely disguised ; and I said to myself, 
Courage! English and Danish are cognate dialects, 
a time will come when I shall understand Danish. 
And then I pored over the book again, but with all 
my poring I could not understand it; and then I 
became angry, and I bit my lips till the blood 
came, and I occasionally tore a handful from my 
hair, and flung it upon the floor. But that did not 
mend the matter, for still I did not understand the 
book, which, however, I began to see was written 
in rhyme—a circumstance rather difficult to dis- 


have been quite different men, if we may judge| 
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neither grammar nor dictionary of the language 
and when I sought for them could procure neither, 
and I was much dispirited ; till suddenly a bright 
thought came into my head, and I said, Although] 
cannot obtain a dictionary or grammar, I can per. 
haps obtain a Bible in this language ; and if I cap 
procure a Bible I can learn the language, for the 
bible in every tongue contains the same thing, and 
I have only to compare the words of the Danish 
Bible with those of the English, and, if I persevere, 
I shall in time acquire the language of the Danes; 
and I was pleased with the thought, which I con 
sidered to be a bright one, and I no longer bit my 
lips,or tore my hair, but I took my hat, and, going 
forth, I flung my hat into the air.” 

We cannot omit the following portrait of a 
French emigré and language-master, such as he 
appeared five-and-thirty years ago :— 

“Tt was a tessara-glot grammar—a strange old 
book, printed somewhere in Holland, which pre- 
tended to be an easy guide to the acquirement of 
the French, Italian, Low Dutch, and English 
tongues, by means of which anyone conversant in 
any one of those languages could make himself 
master of the other three. I turned my attention 
to the French and Italian. ‘The old book was not 
of much value; I derived some benefit from it, 
however, and, conning it intensely, at the end ofa 
few weeks obtained some insight into the structure 
of these two langnages. At length I had learned 
all that the book was capable of informing me, yet 
was still far from the goal to which it had promised 
to conduct me. ‘I wish I had a master’ I ex- 
claimed; and the master was at hand. In an old 
court of an old town lived a certain elderly per- 
sonage, perhaps sixty, or thereabouts. Le was 
rather tall, and something of a robust make, with 
a countenance in which bluffness was singularly 
blended with vivacity and grimace; and with 
complexion which would have been ruddy but for 
a yellow hue which rather predominated. His dress 
consisted of a snuff-coloured coat and drab panta- 
loons, the former evidently seldom subjected to 
the annoyance of a brush, and the latter exhibit 
ing here and there spots of something which, if 
not grease, bore a strong resemblance to it; add to 
these articles an immense frill, seldom of the purest 
white, but invariably of the finest French cambrie, 
and you have some idea of his dress. He had 
rather a remarkable stoop; bat his step was rapid 
and vigorous, and, as he hurried along the streets, 
he would glance to the right and left with a pair 
of big eyes, like plums, and on recognising anyone 
would exalt a pair of grizzled eyebrows, 
slightly kiss a tawny and ungloved hand. At 
certain hours of the day he might be seen entering 
the doors of female boarding-schools, generally 
with a book in his hand, and perhaps another 
just peering from the orifice of a capacious back 
pocket ; and at a certain season of the year he might 
be seen, dressed in white, before the altar of 8 
certain small Popish chapel, chanting from the 
breviary in very intelligible Latin, or —— 
reading from the desk in utterly unintelligs 
English. Such was my preceptor in the French 
Italian tongues. ‘ Exul sacerdos; vone 
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my dear!” 
“With one more glimpse at the Word-master at 


his studies we must turn from the philological 
ions of these volumes :-— 

“The next day, as I was seated beside the old 
woman in the booth, the stranger again made his 
appearance, and, after a word or two, sat down 
beside me. The old woman was sometimes reading 
the Bible, which she had already had two or three 
davs in her possession, and sometimes discoursing 
with me. Our discourse rolled chiefly on philo- 
logical matters. 

«*\Vhat do you call bread in your language ? 
said I. 

“«You mean the language of those who bring me 
things to buy, or who did ; for, as I told you before, | 


‘est. I came into England twenty-five years ago, | 





I shan't buy any more. It’s no language of mine, 
dear. They call bread pannam in their language.’ | 

“*Pannam! said I—‘ pannam !—evidently con- | 
nected with, if not derived from, the Latin panis, | 
even as the word tanner, which signifieth a sixpence, 
is connected with, if not derived from,ithe Latin 
tener, which is itself connected with, if not derived 
from, tawno or tawner, which, in the language of Mr. 
Petulengro, signifieth a sucking child. Let me see 
what is the term fur bread in the language of Mr. 
Petulengro. Morro or mauro, as I have some- 
times heard it called—is there not some connexion 
between these words and panis? Yes, I think 
there is; and I should not wonder if morro, 
mauro, and panis were connected, perhaps derived 








from the same root; but what is that root? I don't 
know—I wish I did, thongh perhaps I should not 
be the happier. Morro; Irish, aran; Welsh, bara ; 
English, bread. I can see a resemblance between 
all the words, and pannam too; and I rather think 
that the Petulengrian word is the elder. How odd 





it would be if the language of Mr. Petulengro 
should eventually turn out to be the mother of all | 
ihe langnages in the world! Yet it is certain that. 
there are some languages in which the terms for 
bread have no connexion with the words used by 
Mr. Petulengro, notwithstanding that these lan- 
guages, in many other points, exhibit a close 
affinity to the language of the horse-shoe master. 
For example, bread, in Hebrew, is laham, which 
assuredly exhibits little similitude to the word used 
by the aforcsaid Petulengro. In Armenian it is—’ 

“‘Zhats ! said the stranger, starting up. ‘By 
the Patriarch and the Three Holy Churches, this is 
Wonderful! How came you to know aught of 

rmenian ?’” 

_We trust that the foregoing extracts have ex- 
hibited enough of one at least of the many aspects 
of “Lavengro” to convince the reader that neither is 
ita work to be read cursorily, nor to be handled 
easily, Ly any of the silver-fork school of critics. 
These volumes are indeed replete with life, with 
“arhest sympathy for all genuine workers, with 
profound insight into the wants and wishes of the 
Por aud uneducated, and a lofty disdain of the 
-nventional “shams” and pretensions which fetter 
the spirits or impede the energies of mankind. 
Nor is a feeling for the beautiful less conspicuous 
ils pages. A quiet market-town, environed by 


















green meadows or bosomed in tufted trees; an old 
mercantile and ecclesiastical city, with a history 
stretching from the times of the Cmsars to the 
times of George IIL. ; the treeless plain, the broad 
river, the holt, the dingle, the blacksmith’'s forge, 
are all in their turn sketched freely and vividly 
by Mr. Borrow’s pencil. In his portraitures of 
ruder life he is unsurpassed ; a dog-fight, a prize- 
fight, an ale-house kitchen, Greenwich Fair, a 
savage group of wandering tinkers, are delineated 
in words as Wilkie or Hogarth might have de- 
picted them in colours. We are embarrassed by 
the riches spread before us ; but as we have already 
exhibited the student in his solitude and among 
his companions, we will conclude our notice of 
Lavengro with the following description of the 
present capital of East Anglia :— 

“A fine old city, truly, is that, view it from 
whatever side you will; but it shows best from 
the east, where the ground, bold and elevated, 
overlooks the fair and fertile valley in which it 
stands. Gazing from those heights, the eye beholds 
a scene which cannot fail to awaken, even in the 
least sensitive bosom, feelings of pleasure and 
admiration. At the foot of the heights flows a 
narrow and deep river, with an antique bridge 
communicating with a long and narrow suburb, 
flanked on either side by rich meadows of the 
brightest green; beyond which spreads the city— 
the fine old city, perhaps the most curious specimen 
at present extant of the genuine old English town. 
Yes, there it spreads from north to south, with its 
venerable houses, its numerous gardens, its thrice 
twelve churches, its mighty mound which, if tra- 
dition speaks true, was raised by human hands to 
serve as the grave-heap of an old heathen king, 
who sits deep within it, with his sword in his 
hand, and his gold and silver treasures about him. 
There is a grey old castle upon the top of that 
mighty mound ; and yonder, rising three hundred 
feet above the soil from among those noble forest- 
trees, behold that old Norman master-work, that 
cloud-encircled cathedral spire, around which a 
garrulous array of rooks and choughs continually 
wheel their flight. Now, who can wonder that 
the children of that fine old city are proud of her, 
and offer up prayers for her ——, I, my- 
self, who was not born within her walls, offer up 

ers for her prosperity, that want may never 
visit her cottages, vice her palaces, and that the 
abomination of idolatry may never pollute her 
temples. Ha, idolatry! the reign of idolatry has 
been over there for many a long year, never more, 
let us hope, to return. Brave hearts in that old 
town have borne witness against it, and sealed 
their testimony with their hearts’ blood: most 
precious to the Lord is the blood of his saints! 
We are not far from hallowed ground. Observe 
ye not yon chalky precipice to the right of the 
Norman bridge? On this side of the stream, 
above its brow, is a piece of ruined wall, the last 
relics of what was of old a stately pile, whilst at 
its foot is a place called the Lollards’ Hole; and 2 
with good reason, for many a saint of God has 
breathed his last beneath that white precipice, 
bearing witness against Popish idolatry, midst 














































276 LAVENGRO. 
flame and pitch; many a grisly procession has the way. People are afraid to put down what js 
advanced along that suburb, across the old bridge, common on paper, they seek to embellish theiy 
towards the Lollards’ Hole; furious priests in narratives, as they think, by philosophic specula. 
front, a calm, pale martyr in the midst, a pitying tions and reflections. They are anxious to shine; 
multitude behind. It has had its martyrs, the and people who are anxious to shine can never tell 
venerable old town. a plain story. ‘So I went with them to a music. 
“Ah! there is good blood in that old city, and booth, where they made me almost drunk with gin, 
in the whole circumjacent region of which it is the and began to talk their flash language, which J 
capital. The Angles possessed the land at an did not understand,’ says, or is made to say, Henry 
early period, which, however, they were compelled Simms, executed at Tyburn some seventy years 
to share with hordes of Danes and Northmen, who before the time of which I have been speaking. | 
flocked thither across the sea to found hearth- have always looked upon this sentence as a master- 
steads on its fertile soil. ‘The present race,a mix- piece of the narrative style; it is so concise, yet so 
ture of Angles and Danes, still preserve much very clear.” 
which speaks strongly of their northern ancestry., _We have not touched upon the gipsy scenes in 
Amongst them ye will find the light brown hair of “ Lavengro,” because in any work of Mr. Borrow’s 
the north, the strong and burly forms of the north, these will naturally be the first to draw the reader's 
many a wild superstition, aye, and many a wild attention. Neither have we aimed at abridging or 
name, connected with the ancient history of the forestalling any portions of a book which has a 
north and its sublime mythology. The warm heart panoramic unity of its own, and of which scarcely 
and the strong heart of the old Danes and Saxons a page is without its proper interest. If we have 
still beats in those regions, and there ye will find, succeeded in persuading our readers to regard Mr, 
if anywhere, old northern hospitality and kindness | Borrow as partly an historian and partly as a poet, 
of manner, united with energy, perseverance and as well as to look for more in his volumes than 
dauntless intrepidity: better soldiers or mariners mere excitement or amusement, our purpose is 
never bled in their country’s battles than those attained, and we may securely commend him to 
nurtured in those regions and within those walls.” | the goodly company he will find therein—to Mr. 
Hitherto we have said nothing respecting Mr.|Petulengro and Tauno Chikno, to good Peter 
Borrow’s mode of writing. The extracts we have | Williams and Mrs. Hearne, to the ubiquitous 
made, indeed, nearly exempt us from the necessity “ priest,” to the Armenian merchant, and fair and 
of commending it. He writes strongly, because stately Isopel Berners. There is only one of Mr. 
he is fully informed; harmoniously, because, as | Borrow’s dramatis persone whom, with his story, 
his verse translations show, he is endowed with a we wish away ; and he is the postilion, whose tale 
fine sense of rhythm; and idiomatically, because | of adventure is probably true, and certainly tedious. 
his favourite models of English, De Foe and Cob- “ Lavengro,” however, is not concluded ; a fourth 
bett, were, with the single exception of Swift, the volume will explain and gather up much of what 
greatest masters of prose “ pure and undefiled.” is now somewhat obscure and fragmentary, and 
In the following passage Mr. Borrow expresses impart a more definite character to the philological 
indirectly his opinion upon the true excellences of and physiological hints comprised in those now 
prose narration :— before us. Enough, indeed, and more than enough, 
“ Of all my occupations at this period I am free is written to prove that the author possesses, in no 
to confess I liked that of compiling the ‘Newgate ordinary measure, “the vision and the faculty 
Lives and Trials’ the best: that is, after I had divine” for discerning and discriminating what is 
surmounted a kind of prejudice which I originally noble in man and what is beautiful in nature. We 
entertained. The trials were entertaining enough, trust Mr. Borrow will speedily bring forth the 
but the lives—how full they were of wild, racy remaining acts of his “dream of adventure,” and 
adventures, and in what racy, genuine language with good heart and hope pursuc his way rejoicing, 
were they told! What struck me most with regardless of the misconceptions or misrepresenta- 
respect to those lives was the art which the tions of critics who judge through a mist of 
writers, whoever they were, possessed of telling a conventionalities, and who themselves, whether 
plain story. It is no easy thing to tell a story travelled or untravelled, have not, like Lavengro, 
plainly and distinctly by mouth; but to tell one grappled with the deeper thoughts and veracities 
on paper is difficult indeed, so many snares lie in of human life. 
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CHAPTER XXIIL. beholding this interesting movement; but to her 
surprise the door of the parlour opened, and 
Ludovicko walked in, the very personification of 
On the Sunday evening succeeding the Saturday, coolness. 

the events of which were narrated in last chapter, sat “I desired the servant, sir, to inform you that 
Mr. and Mrs. Graham in their summer parlour in we were not at home,” said the lady, in towering 
Craigallan Castle. The day had been one of sur- wrath. y 

assing beauty, and the evening was in keeping “And the servant, madam, duly delivered the 
with it. The setting sun tinged the distant hills message ; but, seeing your husband at the window, 
with gold, the trees shook gently in the evening I thought fit to disregard it.” 

breeze, which wafted the perfumes of a thousand “Oh, of course, you would—ignorant, no deubt, 
flowers to the castle windows, and the low of as to the proper meaning of such a phrase as ‘ not 
distant kine mingled harmoniously with the soft at home.’ ” 

bubbling of the little river at the foot of the “T believe, madam,” replied Ludovicko, taking 
varden. “All the air a solemn stillness held,”|a chair with great deliberation, “that I fully 
and “all save the spirit of man was divine.” | understand the import of the phrase; but, as my 
The reminiscences of last night’s entertainment | business is urgent, I did not f mros to incur any 
were not pleasant, but neither spoke of it; for delay.” 

both were conscious of shortcomings in the con- “ But certainly, Mr. Grant,” said John, with 
ducting of such matters, and both were of natures | dignity, “ you will allow that people should be 
too proud and sullen to sit down quietly and allowed their own time for transacting business ; 
dissect their doings with a view to future amend- and, considering the day and the abruptness, I 
ment. Sarah was out visiting a sick cottager; and | must say your intrusion is extraordinary.” 

although her presence at an earlier stage of the) “This comes,” answered Ludovicko, “of leni- 
evening had appeared to operate as a bar to con-|ency. My business should have been done yester- 
fidential intercourse, yet, now that she had left, her; day. I spared you on account of your grand 
parents did not appear inclined to profit by her party; and now, when I come colleen I hear 
absence, and the scene bore every appearance of | side-wind reflections on propriety from people 
dwindling down into one of those silent inter-|who are too fashionable to go to church regu- 
views so often exhibited in married life of a given larly.” 


description. After a long pause, the lady of the) “ Insufferable impudence !” said the lady. “I 


LUDOVICKO'S TRIUMPH. 


house at last opened the conversation. | suppose, sir, you don't imagine that this house is 
“T rather think,” said she, “that we must have | our own ?’ 

no more of these town canaille.” | “Indeed, ma’am, I have considerable doubts if 
“T think not, my dear.” it be!” answered the lawyer, drily. 


“ And so impertinent, too.” was of the old rattlesnake description, and forth- 


“ They are so vulgar.” | His look towards John on making this rejoinder 
“We must throw ourselves more on the county ; with John’s joints fell a trembling, and a sort of 


people, Mr. Graham.” | paralytic influence came over him. Summoning 
“Tf they will allow us, my dear.” speech, he requested Mrs. Graham to leave the 
“ Allow us, Mr.Graham! What do you mean,' apartment for a few minutes, in order that the 
Mr. Graham ?” business, whatever it was, might be discussed. 
“T have no inclination for discussion, my dear ;} Ludovicko, however, stated that there was no 
©9 we will let it pass.” occasion for her departure, as he had no secrets to 
“ Oh, as you please, sir; but I always thought | communicate, or, at all events, nothing that could 
you had low notions.” or would be a secret long. The lady, too, de- 


John replied not, and again they sank into their |clared that she would not leave the room for a 
respective reveries, which remained undisturbed | Hottentot; and poor John, foreseeing that no kind 





until a figure was seen ascending the avenue. of business could amicably be adjusted in her 
“Who is this, Mr. Graham ?” said the lady. presence, desired Ludovicko to follow him into the 
John adjusted his gold eye-glass, and pro-| library, whither lights were ordered. 

nounced the intruder to be Grant the writer. | “Now,” said John, “ you come here with bad 


“Marry, come up!” continued Mrs. Graham. | news.” 
“Touch the bell, sir, if you please. Humphrey,/ “Rather in that way,” answered Luadovicko 
tell that person coming up to the door that we are | laconically. 
not at home. Matters are come to a fine pass| “Tell me the worst at once.” 

When such as he call of a Sunday.” “Well, then, your brother left a will !” 
Phe door-bell rang; and, in the belief that after} John sank down on a chair, and gasped hard for 





Humphrey delivered his message Ludovicko would | breath. 

be seen retreating in full feather, madam cast} “Why was it not produced sooner 7” 

diagonal glances in the expectation of speedily; “He delivered it to me in a sealed packet, with 
U 
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directions outside that it should not be opened for 
six years.” “iis 

«'And yet you, knowing its contents, have allowed 
me to be in this position for six years '—God for- 
give you!” 

“T was not bound to know the contents of a 


sealed packet put into my hands by a client.” 
“What could be my brother's object for such a 


hellish deception ?” 


“To do, probably, what most people who know | 


you would do—punish you in a new and unheard- 
of way.” 

“Don't insult me, sir! 
lying invention of your own. I have possession, 
and defy you to put me out.” 

“ Possession ! h, that is a small matter. I 
was lately left a small estate by an uncle. He had 
not properly served himself heir. A canal was 
driven through it, and I have not got one farthing 
of compensation. If I, an experienced lawyer, 
have been thus done, how can you, who never took 
a single legal step, expect to be able to maintain 
your position ?” 

“T shall take other advice than yours, sir; and 
you know I have means to defend my rights, and 
to break through a trumpery will produced at this 
time of day.” 

“We shall see!” rejoined Ludovicko, with pro- 
voking coolness. “And as to advice, you may 
take the Lord Advocate’s, if you think proper, only 
take this along with you as to means, that I have 
only to lift my little finger, and your whole rents 
and moneys are arrested, and you and your family 
quit this place till the question is settled at law. 
Where will your means be then? Nay, more, you 
are liable to the heir for all the rents you have 
drawn since you came into possession ; and if that 
be insisted on, you may, at his pleasure, lie in jail 
until you rot, or pay the amount with interest up 
to the very day that you were ejected, which latter 
alternative, judging from your old habits, you are 
not likely to do till doomsday. Trumpery will, 
indeed! I drew the will with my own hand; and 
[ am not in the habit of allowing anything of a 
—7 character to pass through my fingers.” 

John’s face turned livid during the enunciation 
of these terrible words; and, as his eyes rolled in 
frenzy, it seemed doubtful if reason or life would 
first desert him. He raised his knees to his chin, 
shrugged up his shoulders, and bit his nails like a 
maniac, all the while uttering nothing but excla- 
mations for mercy, expressed in the most childish 
tone. “ Mercy, mercy !—help! save !” cried the dis- 
tracted man. 

Ludovicko’s hour of triumph was now come, 
and he looked at him calmly and steadily. No 
chuckle or laugh was on his face; but the satanic 
eye was there, and seemed to pierce his victim 
through and through. 

“Good Mr. Grant, don't look at me !—don’t look 
at me,if you please !—don’t look! Mercy, mercy !” 

“ Be calm, sir. I came here to do business with 
you, not to hear you blubber like a school-boy. 
When you can talk rationally I shall resume the 
conversation.” 

John paced up and down the room and gra- 


I believe the story is a | 
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‘dually came round, Ludovicko, in the interim, 
reading a newspaper. This, more than anything 
else, tended to restore the balance of John’s mind, 
‘as he felt ashamed at his excitement when CON. 
trasted with Grant's irritating nonchalance. 

“Who is the will in favour of?’ asked Johy. 
sharply. 

“ His son.” 

“Tt must be false! He never had a son.” 

“ Not, perhaps, that you know of; but he was 
privately married, and had a son to my certain 
knowledge.” 

“'Tis false, I say! It must have been a low 
intrigue; and there can be no child of his who has 
legal claim.” 

“Softly. He married my cousin, and in my 
own presence ; and I myself dictated the marriage. 
certificate, and saw the officiating clergyman 
sign it.” 

Again John trembled from head to foot. 

“ But for fear that there should be any mistake 
on this score, I drew out the will thus—hear the 
clause as I read it from the document: ‘I give 
and bequeath my whole property, real and_per- 
sonal, to William Morison Graham, my son, or 
my reputed son, or the son of Mary Morison, my 
wife, or my reputed wife.’ I think the term is 
pretty close, and no room for litigation ; but if you 
think otherwise, Mr. Graham, try—try !” 

“Where is this Morison that you speak of ?” 

“In my office, where he has been for the last 
six years. I bound him for that period; and his 
apprenticeship expired on Saturday, the very day 
that I was entitled to open the will. And truly a 
good inheritance the young man will have ; he wil! 
never need to work so hard as his reputed uncle 
has done.” 

“Ts that the will you have got in your hand?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Show it to me, if you please.” 

Ludovicko handed him the paper, and John, 
clutching it like a tiger, made a desperate effort to 
tear it; but being folded up, he failed in the at- 
tempt. Gnashing his teeth in fury, he renewed 
his manipulations, exclaiming, “If I tear this ac- 
cursed thing to pieces, as I will do, although you 
should pluck my heart's blood from me, where 
will you and your infernal nephew or cousin be 
then? Ha! ha!” 

“Where we were before. Don’t give yourself 
unnecessary uneasiness, that is only a copy. The 
original lies in my safe, written on durable parch- 
ment. And even supposing that you destroyed it, 
there is such a thing as a register-office. Do you 
really think that I am such a fool as to beard 4 
lion in his den without using every precaution 
beforehand ?” 

“You forget, sir, there is one precaution you 
have not taken.” 

* What is it, pray ?” 

“Your own life! Look at me much more with 
those mocking eyes of yours, and by Him who 
made me you shall not leave this place alive! You 
have made me a desperate man, and your blood be 
upon your own head.” 

Ludovicko was hardly prepared for this; bat 
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his habitual composure did not forsake him, and he 


scrupled not to he for the nonce. 
« Even there,” said the wily scrivener, “I have 
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|seemed to issue from Godfrey's portrait on the 
wall. 
|“ Merciful Heavens !” ejaculated John, “ what is 


been beforehand with you. I left on my desk a/| that?” 


memorandum of my exit; and if any violence be 
used you will be the first to repent of it.” 

Again Ludovicko fixed his fascinating look on 
John, and again John sunk under its deadly 
influence. A long pause ensued, which was even- 
tually broken by the writer. 

«| think,” said that worthy, “ that I have shown 
vouvery clearly your state—that you are thoroughly 
in my power, that the meshes are completely 


around you, and that there is not so much as a) 


maggot-hole by which you can by the barest pos- 


sibility eseape. What say you ?—do you capitulate, 


give in at once, or die game ?” 

John returned no answer, and there was another 
pause. 

“ Am I to wait all night for your decision ?” 

Still no reply. At length John rose, and coming 
forward to Ludovicko asked him if young Morison 
knew about the will or its contents. 


“Nota word,” replied Ludovicko. “In fact, be- | 


tween you and me, his demeanour has not been so 
correct a3 I could have wished it ; for the prospect 
of so much wealth would have fairly turned his 
head, and made him quite unmanageable.” 

“Is there any way of his finding out the will 
without your telling him ?”’ 

“ None whatever.” 

* Well, then—” said John, stopping short. 

“What then ?” asked Grant, abruptly. 

“Could you and I not—” 

“What?” 

“Could we not compromise between us ?” 

“Of course! Is that not what I came here for ?” 

John stared. Roguery in his own mind sprang up 
with a struggle, was expressed by his lips with a 
xreater effort; and now, when Grant so frankly 
agreed to become his accomplice in fraud, he felt 
strange misgivings as to the impolicy and danger 
of any evil paction with such an accomplished 
Villain. ‘The candles had well-nigh burnt to their 
sockets during the interview, and the library being 
long and narrow they barely made darkness visible ; 
ant John’s fears magnified the dimness of the 
‘partment into a species of unearthly gloom. The 
extremes of hope and fear, bullying and cowardice, 
through which he had passed, together with the 
old abyss of poverty yawning before him in greater 
terribleness than ever, had quite unhinged the 
mind of John Graham, and he could not command 
the necessary mental decision to think coherently. 
Pacingy up and down, he east his eye by chance on 
the portrait of his brother, and shrank from its 
‘ook, appearing, as it did, to be frowning on him, as 
i! in anticipation of the premeditated evil design 
being consummated. 

“ What do you propose ?” asked Ludovicko. 

“Mv hat do you?” asked John, in return. 

Nay, I propose nothing ; you, as the defeated 

jarty, must propose, and it will be for me to con- 
sider if I will accept.” 


“Well, then, I will give you—” 
Beware!” cried an unknown voice, which 


_ “TI don't know,” said Ludovicko, in some confu- 
sion; “it must be somebody outside. But go on, 
only speak lower.” 

_ “T cannot go on—I'm frightened to very death.” 

_ “Pshaw! nonsense! Mere imagination! How 

| much did you say you would give ?—speak, now !”” 

 *T will give—” 

| “ Beware!” cried the voice, in a tone bold and 

distinct. 

| “Qh, mercy!” shrieked John, and down he fell 

in a trance. 

Ludovicko rang the bell instantly, and without 

the delay of a second Mrs. Graham entered the 

| library. 

| You have been listening, madam,” said Grant 
sternly ; “ and it is you that have been raising these 

noises and frightening your husband. But do not 
attempt to thwart me, or both shall inevitably be 

hurled to ruin.” 

“On my soul,” returned the now humbled 
woman, “I know nothing about the noises. I 
heard them just as you heard them, I know nothing 
more of them than you do. ‘The old people say 
the house is haunted.” 

“Twaddle! Mere twaddle! Mark me! You 
have more sense than your husband; tutor him 
well, and see that he compromises with a fair grace. 
Be reasonable with me, and you may get on; but 
oppose me in the smallest tittle, and you and he 
are ruined totally and irremediably. Do you hear? 
The servants are coming; keep your own counsel. 
I shall call again shortly.” 

Ludovicko left, and John Graham was carried 
to his bed-room. His wife and danghter tended 
him all night, and Dr. Anthony Fitzgibbon was 
sent for by express. He exhausted all his skill, 
but no drugs could minister to a mind diseased ; 
and Mrs. Graham had the utmost difficulty in pre- 
venting her husband, in the course of his incoherent 
ravings, from saying something that might lead to 
the public disclosure of the fatal communication 
that had been made on that miserable night. All 
the luxuries of the castle seemed to be converted 
into rottenness and dead men’s bones; the fairest 
apartments were like charnel-houses ; the gold was 
like molten lead; and the trees bore no fruit but 
death. O dread delusion! thus to make the latter 
end of that miserable pair more wretched than at 
the first. © hollow glitter and gew-gaw! thus to 
plunge them into a deeper and more withering 
pair than crushed them when your tinsel first 
beckoned them forth from the house of poverty. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
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ing the books of the establishment had already | and a hundred times did poor Day curse the ( ‘raig 
been unfolded, but the section containing the cash allan dinner and the “ Royal Oak” adjournment, 
had to be opened by Mr. Day himself, and by 04 But curses could not mend matters, and other 
other mortal man. On putting in his hands for the | remedial measures had to be resorted to. Ludo- 
bags, Mr. Day was astounded on finding something | vicko reconnoitred the premises, like a skilfal 
very like vacancy ; he pushed his digits home to| general; but finding nothing suspicious, beside the 


a tal 


oe 


aa 


iin td 


the stone casing, and still a lean feel; he then 
swept his arm horizontally from left to right, but 


nothing was discoverable save the silver bags, | 


recognisable by their superior bulk. He hurriedly 
called for a candle, and then the startling fact 
admitted of no further doubt that the bank had 





safe, he went upstairs to examine the bed-room 
containing the hatchway which gave access to the 
bolt. He found the fragment of the penknife 
sticking in the wood, and, carefully dislodging it, 
put it into his pocket-book. He then went to the 
different inns, but found that no horses or convey- 


been robbed of all its treasures, silver and bills | ances had left town between Saturday and Monday, 


excepted, the gold and notes being completely 
carried off, and not so much as a sovereign left be- 
hind. Mr. Day was speechless; he beckoned 
however, to Ogle and Primrose, pointing to the 
almost empty shelf. They were at no loss to com- 
prehend the terrible catastrophe. Primrose laughed 
hysterically, and was rewarded with a blow from 
Mr. Day’s key, the poor man inflicting the chas- 
tisement mechanically, and apparently being un- 
conscious of the howl set up by the junior. 
alone retained his self-possession, and hinted about 


acquiesceace, but could say nothing. 


the best resource in the emergency. 

“Q Mr. Morison! The bank!—the bank! 
Your uncle, where is he?” 

“'The Ship Bank has been robbed, uncle 1’ 

“ Tlow do you know that, sir?” asked Ludovicko, 


see him. “ The young man did not say so.” 
“T only thought 60, from his manner.” 


Ozle , 





. S$ . * . | . 
who was sitting in his back-room, with the door | drawer of his strong box. 


open, although Ogle, in his perturbation, did not | 


and that no strangers of a suspicious kind had 
visited the place. From these circumstances Ln- 
dovicko concluded that the robbers were still in 
town. Without loss of time he wrote off to the 
principal banks, stopping the notes so far as they 
were known, aml! also communicating the partieu- 
lars of the trausaction to the police of the larger 
towns. While engaged in the despatch of the 
correspondence, Ludovicko had occasion several 
times tocome to Morison’s «lesk ; and onee, finding 
that his pen required mending, he lifted his 


giving alarm to the authorities; Mr. Day nodded | nephew's knife, and on using it he was much struck 
Oxle ran at | 


; : . 
once to Ludovicko, who, being procurator-fiscal, was | 


on observing that the blade was broken. Pretend- 
ing to carry it away as if by oversight, he retired 
to his room, and going to a recess, took the frag- 
ment from his pocket-book, and found that it corres- 
ponded exactly with the break in his nephew's 
knife. Ludovicko grinned like a fiend, and imme- 
diately locked the two witnesses into a secret 
He had scarcely done 
this when one of the coast-guard entered, and in- 
formed him that a hat and parcel of bank-notes 
had been found on the beach near Craigallan 
Castle. Ludovicko hurried off with the officer in 


“ He is quite right, Mr. Grant. Only come along, 
sir, if you please! If you only saw Mr. Day, sir!’ | a post-chaise to examine the locality, and on arriv- 
“T shall be with you in one minute. William,! ing found that the notes belonged to the Ship 
come along, you may be of some assistance; or no, Bank ; that a boat had been landed there, as the 
your wits seem to have gone a wool-gathering. | impression of a keel was visible above high-water 
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Send Rankin when he comes back from the stamp- | 


office.” 

In any other cireumstances Morison’s pale face 
aud embarrassed manner would have excited no- 
tice; but Ogle was too flurried to notice anything, 


and Ludovicko was not allowed any time to ob-! 


serve, being hurried out by the impetuosity of the 
teller. During their walk, or rather run, through 
the street, they saw by the knots of people running 
about, and the coterics talking in groups, that the 
news had transpired; and by the time they reached 


the bank a crowd had assembled round the doors. \ ’ 
ported by collateral as well as direct proofs; he 


Mr. Day was comatose to stupidity, and could 
scarcely utter a word; but by dint of questioning 
and cross-questioning Ludovicko ascertained that 
the manager had locked the safe himself on Satur- 
day, that the keys had not been out of his posses- 
sion since that time up to the hour of the robbery 
being discovered, that the manager and all his 
officials had been in the premises on Saturday- 
night and all Sunday, but that from five till eleven 


on Saturday night the whole had been out, and it| 
accordingly appeared clear that the robbery had | 
been effected between these hours. Fifty times | 
did Ogle and Primrose curse Morison’s supper, | 








mark ; and that the hat was that of a gentleman, 
not of a sailor. From all these considerations, the 
procurator grasped at the conclusion that the rob- 
bers had escaped by sea, that his nephew was in- 
volved in the transaction, and that probably his 
accomplice was Wainright. Truly did Morison 
observe that his uncle only required a thread to 
make a ball; for here, notwithstanding the precau- 
tions taken by Wainright, was the whole affair 
all but laid bare to the eye of Ludovicko, He was 
not, however, one of those who grasp at results 
hastily ; he always liked his conclusions to be sup- 


accordingly sent Morison out of the wa$ and 
opened his battery on Rankin. - 

“ By-the-way,” said he to that gentleman, “ W il- 
liam’s apprenticeship was out on Saturday; and 
as I put him under your charge, and am satisfied 
that, however he may have profited by it, you 
have done your duty towards him, I ought to have 
given you this before you left; but not seeing you 
at the time, I do it now.” 

Saying this, he put ten guineas into the hands 
of the astonished Rankin. 

“You need not mention it to William, but really 
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[ have misgivings about him; and as I know 
you to be steady I shall feel obliged by your 
keeping him as far right as youcan. I hope he 
behaved well enough on Saturday; he looked ill 
yesterday, and even to-day is out of sorts.” 
“ «He behaved uncommonly well, but he met 
with an accidental fall.” 

“Qh, indeed! Was that on his coming home 
when I sent for him?” 

«No, it was when he was out in search of 
Skipton.” 

“When! Was he out for him ?” 

“ And did he get him?” “ No.” 

“ Now, Rankin, [ am particular about William's 
associates. What sort of a person is this Skip- 
ton?” 

“He is a good-humoured, funny sort of fellow.” 

“Does he drink ?” 

“T don't think it.” 

“Are William and he intimate ?” 

“No, not particularly.” 

“Who were all at the supper beside you ?” 

“Jones of Mr. Graham’s office, and Ogle and 
Primrose of the Ship Bank.” 

“Does William know Ogle and Primrose inti- 
mately ?” 

“He nsed to know Ogle very well, but Primrose 
he never spoke to before.” 


“Ves,” 


“Ah, indeed! And how did he think of asking | 


him ?” 

“He told me that he knew Day was to be at 
Craigallan, and having asked Ogle, he thought it a 
pity that Primrose should be left to sit at home all 
night.” 


“That was very considerate,” remarked Ludo- | threatened visit on Mrs. Findlay. 


vicko with a look expressive of the highest bene- 
volence; “and I hope that he entertained you 
well and liberally.” 

“Oh, we enjoyed ourselves remarkably. He told 
us that you had been kind enough to furnish ample 
means ; and the bill was run up to five pounds.” 

“'That was right,” answered Ludovicko. “ Well, 
with your asistance, Rankin, [ hope that, for his 
mother’s sake, we shall be able to keep him right. 


Dio you know, however, that I am glad that that | 


man Wainright is gone; I rather think William 
and he were too thick together.” 
“ He always swore by him; and when they met 
in the office they smoked a good deal together. 
may mention, sir, before I go, for my own 


was with me he was with Wainright.” 
“Oh, I dare say! Well, say nothing of this 
conversation; and now, for fear you lose the post, 


you had better take the letters about the bank- | 


tobbery over at once.” 





interest obtain it in gift: that isa bad idea. 
might also hurt me in the public eye if I had a 
felon so nearly related 
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to do that. No doubt, thought Rankin, it depends a 
good deal on who happens to be head-clerk; and 
laying the flattering unction to his soul that his 
merits had at last been appreciated, Rankin posted 
his letters, and invited Mr. Jones to Mra. Findlay’s, 
where they discussed the great event of the day 
over a bottle of October. , 
Ludovicko balanced himself on the two hind 
legs of his chair, and, looking to the roof, fell into 
a reveric. “Let me see,” said the good man; 
“William first contrived to decoy away the bank- 
clerks, and then absented himself to join in the 
robbery. Sharp work—very sharp work; well- 
contrived and well-executed. I took him for a 
heavy, selfish fellow, and the plan could not have 
been his, but Wainright’s. I must play my cards 
well with a youngster like this for partner, and 
especially if he is in league with Wainright ; 
but Pll match them both. ‘The bill was five pounds, 
was it? I gave him only two; where has he got 
the other three? I missed three sovereigns lately ; 
he must be the man! I shall go to Mrs. Findlay, 
and ascertain in what kind of money he paid the 
bill. I always had a feeling that I might be 
baffled in the Craigallan business ; but now I stand 
on a rock, and the gain will compensate me for the 
loss of my uncle’s twopenny-halfpenny property. 
Stop, now; if I were to bring the boy to justice 
his property would be confiscated to the Crown, 
and, as the nearest heirs, the Grahams might by 
It 


With such reflections he went to inflict his 
That lady re- 
ceived him with a mixture of humility and em- 
barrassment, as she knew that Rankin would not 


‘like to be discovered in her house, and she was not 
‘certain but that Ludovicko visited her for some 
judicial purpose. She was soon, however, set at 
}ease by the cordial greeting of the procnrator. 


“You will be surprised to see me here, Mra. 
Findlay, but I am obliged to go round about that 


awful business that happened this morning.” 


“ Aye, sir, it was an awful business.” 
“Have you had any stranger visitors lately, Mrs. 


Findlay 7” 


‘* None, sir.” 
“Or have you had recent payments of money 7” 
“No, sir; the last I got ot any consequence was 


justification, that often when he held out that he | from your nephew, Mr. William, on Saturday 


| night.” 


“Oh, yes, I know about that; he paid you two 


pound notes and three sovereigns.” 


“ Exactly that, sir.” 
At this stage of the interview Miss Findlay in- 


Rankin did as he was desired, and left with a| troduced her head at the door, and called ont, 
deep impression of Ludovicko's liberality, whose “Mither, Mr. Rankin wants twa botttles o' seven- 


character he now thought he saw for the first time 
in its true light. The wisdom of the employer 
also came in for a due share of commendation from 
the assistant ; for was he not still to be head-clerk ? 
Had not Ludovicko spoken to him confidentially ? 
Was it not the besetting sin of employers to place 
sons, nephews, and cousins over the head of vete- 
rans of famous service? But Mr. Grant was not 








| penny ; he says the ither kind bas nae pith, and is 


as sour as vinegar.” 

The cat being thus unceremoniously let out of 
the bag, the hostess was glad when Ludovicko rose 
to take his leave; and, like a prudent landlady, took 
care not to let her guests know who had been her 
visitor. 


On reaching home, Ludovicko found that his 




























































nephew had not returned. He had been sent some 
distance out of town, and the journey out and back 
was a weary one to him. The news of the robbery 
had spread like wildfire, and every man and 
woman whom he met on the way had something 
to say in connexion with it. The intelligence of 
bank-notes and a hat being found, and the mark 
of a boat having been seen on the beach, was com- 
municated to him by a farmer returning from 
market. “The thieves will be found and hanged,” 
said the man; and Morison felt as if the rustic 
stared hard at him. A labourer who knew Mori- 
son came up next, and assured him that the bank- 
robbers had been canght, adding, that “ he would 
come in for his share.” The rustic meant pro- 
fessional employment, but the guilty youth took 
up the remark in a personal sense. As evening 
to draw on, he became gradually frightened : 
the sound of his own footsteps, occasionally his 
very shadow, alarmed him, while the actual ap- 
h of footsteps totally unmanned him.  Lite- 
rally, every bush became an officer ; and he now saw 
at what a fearful cost he had acquired gold that 
threatened to burn up his very soul and make him 
wretched for life. At one time he thought of 
throwing himself at his uncle's fect, at another of 
running away ; but at last he made up his mind to 
go to Mrs. Findlay’s, and be guided by the news he | 
might pick up there as to whether he could safely 
return to his uncle's. On being shown into the 
room where Jones and Ogle were sitting, these 
gentlemen received him with great dryness; and 
this he set down as another proof that suspicion 
was on him. 
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“ Any word of the robbery yet, Rankin?” asked 
the culprit, with as much indifference as he could 
assume. 

“In one sense, no—in another, yes,’ replied his 
fellow-clerk, in an oracular tone. 





“How do you mean ?” 
“] mean that Mr. Grant knows all about it in| 





throbbing pulse beat high in fever, then cold 
tremors came over him, and spectres and things 
unearthly glided before him ; he groaned in agony, 
and wearily looked for the dawning of the day, 
But hours came heavily, and at intervals which 
seemed ages in duration. Strange dreams, too, of 
judges, condemned cells, and gibbets rose like 
phantoms on the brow of night, and extorted sharp 
screams of agony fro1 the tortured criminal. 

Ludovicko sat in his bed-room writing page 
after page, with no perceptible diminution of 
energy. Midnight came, 


That hour when Sleep sits proudest on her throne, 


and still he laboured; but at last, by one o’clock, 
he appeared to have got through his task, and by 
way of finale he turned to the dying embers of fire, 
but found them too far gone to be sesuscitated. 
Although chilled, he still continued to sit, and was 
deeply immersed in meditation when the clock 
told the ominous hour of one. The dying die or 
recover at midnight; and even to the stout and 
healthy there is often, under circumstances which 
cannot be described, a solemnity of tone and feeling 
superinduced by the midnight hour. The ticking 
of a clock, and especially the striking of the initial 
hour of the new-born day, deepen these emotions ; 
memory conjures up images of the dead at such 
seasons, or conscience recalls the misdeeds of other 
days, or the depressed spirit regards the future with 
fear and trembling, or the feelings and acts of the 
whole life are tumultuously brought to mind, and 
a prostration of soul produced more subduing than 
the indulgence of any special train of thought. And 
let it not be supposed that Ludovicko was above 
all such influences. Napoleon became solemnised 
in the midst of his generals on hearing a village 


bell ring for vespers ; and Ludovicko, like him, was 


flesh and blood. The lawyer somehow swept in 
thought along the progress of his whole career. 
Money and power were his idols ; was he not getting 


his own mind, but he'll not say anything. By Jove, | both? But was there not consuming toil, anxiety, 
he is a clever fellow '—the best head in the county! | and dissatisfaction ? There were ; but hope gilded 
That's a settled point, and I make no exceptions, | the future. In time he would be a rich old man— 










not one.” Here Mr. Rankin took an emphatic | 
pinch of snuff. | 
“How do you know that he knows it all in his | 
own mind if he did not say anything ?” | 
“ Ah, that’s the point! How do I know, indeed ? 
—that's the rub! I had a confidential talk with your | 
uncle, my boy; and all I shall say is, that you had | 
better take care of yourself” ~ ; | 
Morison’s face became more haggard than ever | 
at this hint, and the robbery and nothing else run- | 
ning in his head, everything that was spoken or | 
heard was construed into an intimation or warning 
concerning it. He offered to be liberal with his two 
companions in the way of treating, but his over- 
tures were coolly declined; and, under the idea 
that all mankind were conspiring against him, he 
hurried homewards determined to brave the worst. 
He found that his uncle was busy in his own room, 
and that he had given orders not to be disturbed. 
Relieved at the idea of not meeting him for the 
night, Morison slunk away to bed, but not to sleep. 
No position afforded him ease. At one time his 





die, and—then?—then what? Ludovicko had 
not for many a year thought of what that then 
involved, and now it obtruded itself on him in a 
way that he did not like. “Men do not see through 
me,” reasoned he; “does any one else do it?” 
Suddenly the door shook, and his hair stood on end 
in suspense. A white figure slowly entered the room, 
and to the astonishment of Ludovicko it was his 


nephew in his night-dress. He was about to speak, 


when he perceived that Morison was asleep. An 
undefinable dread spread through the frame of the 
uncle at the appearance of this phenomenon. With 


‘nen in their senses and awake Ludovicko could 
do anything ; but the blanched face of a somnam- 


bulist, in his state of mind and at that hour of 
night, made his very nerves tingle. Slowly the 
sleeping youth paced up the room, Ludovicko care- 
fully retreating before him, and afraid to speak or 
make the least noise. 

“ Now, now !” said the unconscious form, “ there 
it is'—the bolt is up!—pray God it were down 
again! Now, now !—run, run !—Wainright, you—” 
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Something else he muttered, but it was inaudible ; 
and, after groping round the room, he went out into 
the passage. Ludovicko followed with his candle. 
The figure paused at the ladder leading to the 
roof, mumbling “not now,” and at last went back 
tobed. Ludovicko himself went to rest, but sleep 
also forsook his pillow, and troubled dreams of 
Mary Morison, with her mild face, came up before 
him; and she stooped over her son, and implored 
his merey, and reminded Ludovicko of earlier 
days; and the lawyer melted before that sweet 
persuasion, and promised to save her boy. 


CHAPTER XXV, 


CRIMINAL COMPACT. 


A markep change came over the family at Craig- 
allan Castle. The father got low and dispirited, 
the mother sullen and morose ; while the daughter, 
amidst every discouragement, attended to both, 
and endeavoured, as far as in her lay, to relieve 
their disquietude ; but, wholly ignorant of its secret 
cause, her efforts were not attended with much 
success. John Graham was grateful for the atten- 
tions of his daughter. A look, a smile, or a cup of 
cold water from her was balm to his crushed spirit, 
and he doated on her, and listened to her voice, 
and even to her footsteps, as if she had been a being 
of a superior order, who had come from the better 
land. And a superior being she was indeed ; though 
without intending it, and perhaps from an idea 
that the pleasure in euch transactions was mutual. 
John’s wants in the way of attendance were in 
number great, and in character trifling and vex- 
atious; and yet she ministered to these wants 
without complaint or murmur. No one could 
smooth his pillow but Sarah; no one mix sleeping- 
draughts, or induce him to take them, but she; no 
one could read a play to him, or walk from room 
to room, or in the garden, but she. So far from 
feeling jealous of this attachment to Sarah, Mrs. 
Graham seemed glad at being relieved from the 
fatigue of acting as nurse. She had troubles 
enough of her own, without being saddled with 
those of her husband ; bat still, although reserved 
and distinct, she, too, bowed before Sarah. The 
innocence of the daughter raised her to an altitude 
which the parents regarded with reverence, and 
sighed for and envied in their inmost heart. Her 
strength was their weakness; for she was strong 
in virtue and honesty, and they were not. Pure 
as the dew on the opening flower, her very cheer- 
fulness caused a pang to her parents ; and it was 
indeed touching to observe how, when singing or 
playing any of the glorious old melodies of Scot- 
land, with the view of reviving the despondency of 
her father, the parent, so far from being cheered, 
dropped tear after tear on cheeks fast furrowing 
by premature age. Sarah bore “the incense of 
tong in the golden censer of a sinless bosom,” and 
could not understand this ever increasing and 
deepening dejection, and became y afraid that 
4 shadow was hovering over the household which 
Would soon settle down to midnight darkness. 





In the course of the week, Ludovicko sent a note 





to the castle, stating that as he understood Mr. 
Graham was unwell, he would delay his promised 
visit until he was convalescent ; and that 
he might have due intimation of that event. John 
and his wife thought that it would be best to come 
to terms at once, and that the sooner the interview 
was over the better; and an answer was sent to 
that effect. Sarah was surprised next morning 
when Ludovicko made his appearance to breakfast. 
She knew that he had been proscribed at the 
castle, and that her father had been taken ill on the 
night of his interview with him ; and the demeanour 
of the entertained and entertainers at the morning 
meal only added to her wonder. Ludovicko was 
all coolness—nay, he was staidly polite—during 
the whole time at table. Mr. and Mrs. Graham, 
on the contrary, were confused and ill at ease ; and 
it required little effort on the part of Sarah to 
discover that Grant was an object of dread to her 
father and mother. Breakfast being over, Ludo- 
vicko asked Mr. Graham if he would have the 
goodness to show him over the property. On 
John assenting, Sarah attempted to dissuade him. 

“You are very ill, father, and not strong, and 
should not leave the house for a day or two yet.” 

“T must go, my dear.” 

“Tf you must go, you should not go farther 
than the garden.” 

“T must see the property,” said Ludovicko. 

“T will go with you, then, myself,” replied Sarah, 
timidly ; “that is, if you will allow me, sir.” 

“With me, ma'am? Why, it would set the 
whole town a-laughing if they heard that Ludo- 
vicko Grant had been walking with a young lady. 
It would have been more like the thing had you 
made the proposal to my nephew.” 

Sarah blushed, for she remembered Mortson’s 
importunity at two different charity balls. Her 
father now being attired for walking, she sug- 
gested, as a last resource, that she should be 
allowed to accompany them, as her father’s weak- 
ness might give trouble to the gentleman. This 
overture was also rejected; and the mother adding 
her weight to the negative side, Sarah was over- 
ruled. 

Ludovicko and John accordingly walked forth. 
On coming to the garden-gate, John motioned as 
if he would enter, but Ludovicko would not allow 
him. 

“No, no,” said that cautious gentleman, “ no 
eavesdropping this time. We must go where we 
can neither be seen nor heard, and a garden is not 
a place of that description: it has too many walls 
and trees both for gazers and listeners.” 

They walked down below the stone bridge that 
spanned the Allan water, and getting into a fishing- 
skiff, were rowed across to the desolate pasture- 
fields where Godfrey was buried. John shuddered 
when the old churchyard of St. Yarrold came in 
sight, and would rather that the transaction had 
been consummated somewhere else. 

“What is the matter with you?" inquired the 
lawyer. 

“ don’t like this place. There's the church- 
yard over yonder.” 


“Well, what about it? People are not frightened 


” 
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at churchyards in the daytime—it is only at night 
that they mind such things.” 

“ That depends a good deal on when they expect 
to be in the churchyard; and I feel that my time 
is not far distant.” 

“You! What should make you die? You have 
plenty of money, and nothing to do with it. But 
come, let us to business. What do you propose 7” 

ad “eo nothing. Iam completely in your 

wer. Propose what you like—only be merci- 
fal, if you have any notion of the meaning of the 
word.” 

“No sentiment, if you please. I propose that 
you give me one clear half of your income; that a 
rental be assumed for the castle and grounds, to be 
paid out of your half; that you submit all your 


books and transactions to me periodically, and | 
allow me to exercise a complete control over your 


intromissions; and finally, that you bequeath the 
whole property to me at your death.” 

“T'll sooner die! The proposal is most in- 
famous!” 

“What part do you object to?’ asked Ludo- 
vicko, turning round, and planting his walking- 
stick in the ground. 

“ All.” 

“Parts make up every all. Suppose, now, that 
we begin to dissect. ‘There’s the present half.” 

“Well, sir, the present half, as you call it. Am 
[ to keep up the house, and live in style, incurring 
expenses in every shape, while you step in, and, 
without trouble, pocket a clear half?” 

“Better half fish than no fish. Go on. 
you any objection to my inspection ?’ 

“Most decidedly. You would be interfering on 
every occasion ; and I should be made a ninny of 
before my own tenants, shipmasters, clerks, ser- 
vants.” 

“Still the old delusion; these little words, ‘my 
own’ this, and ‘my own that. Throw them out 
of your vocabulary; they have no business there. 
Moreover, recollect how you conducted business 
before your brother’s death; and let your bank- 
account show how you have administered his pro- 
perty since. Your forte consists in spending, not 
making, or even keeping. And instead of kicking 
at my offered assistance you should be grateful; it 
is the only sure way of increasing your moiety.” 

“You have not convinced me ; and, as regards 
the last point, I will on no account submit to it. 
I must provide for my family ; and how can I do 
so if I am to leave everything to you? Mrs. 
Graham will likely survive me, and most certainly 
my daughter will; and the indignity of their being 
put out is something.” . . 

“That can easily be managed. Part of my half 
can be mortgaged on the property; then at your 
death Mrs. Graham will not have the needful to 
redeem it, and thus it will easily, and without sus- 
picion, fall into my hands; and as to her main- 


Have 


tenance, come, now, I don’t mind being liberal, | 


I shall give her some of the furniture, and some 
two hundred a-year for life, provided she leaves 
the castle. Your departure will be a good excuse 
for reducing the establishment.” 

“And what of my daughter, sir 7” 
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“Can't she live with her mother, as other 
daughters do ?” 

“No; the sum is too little for both: and 
especially considering how my child has been 
brought up.” 

“Aye, true!” said Ludovicko. “I forgot the 
luxuries she was accustomed to in early life.” 

“Don't mock me, sir; let me be satisfied as to 
my wife and child, and I do not care much for 
myself.” 

“You can provide for them by insuring your 
life.” 

“T wish something besides that. Would you 
life-rent my daughter in the annuity that you pro- 
pose for her mother ?” 

“ Life-rent your daughter ? 
could such an idea enter your head? 
is she?” 

“Her mother knows her age best, but I think 
she will be about twenty.” 

“Twenty! a horrid age for a life-rent. Let me 
see, now. Twenty; by the Carlisle bills her life is 
worth forty-one years’ purchase, by the North- 


How the mischief 


How old 


_ampton thirty-three ; either bad enough. LDesides, 


women never die, they have as many lives as cats; 
and when they hold life-rents there is no possibility 
of killing them. It can’t be!’ 

“ But it must be!” 

“ Must be! Take care—you are again forgetting 
yourself. By-the-way, your daughter is in bad 
luck. Your brother took a fancy for her, and meant 
to have left her an annuity of some kind ; but as I 
did not approve of the project, I kept back the 
papers, and saved him from the commission of 
that sin!” 

“Seoundrel! Are you not ashamed of yourself?” 

“ Are you ashamed of the Agricultural Society? 
I came out with the determination to forget and 
forgive; but if you will be obstreperous, I must 
remind you of our relative positions.” 

“Why, then, do you gloat over the villanous 
injury that you have done to my poor child ?” 

“Why does the angler dally with the trout after 
it is safely hooked? But come, no banter; it is 
child’s play! Do you now agree to my proposal ?” 

“No; it would be sacrificing her !” 

“Ah! Still harping on your daughter. Confound 
these women, they are always in the road! Now 
I think of it, I see how to get out of the difficulty. 
Suppose you tell your daughter to marry my 
nephew ; they are cousins already, and that would 
consolidate the connexion; and bringing you and 
me closer would justify the mortgaging in the eye 
of the curious.” 

“You told me, sir, that your nephew was an 
improvident person, and I have heard bad accounts 
of him from other quarters. Would you have the 
conscience to ask me to sacrifice my only child?” 

“ Fiddlesticks! The young man is only sowing 
his wild oats, and ladies prefer a little laxity im 
their mates; and as marriage is all a lottery, the 
tossing of a penny, heads or tails, as it happeps, 
the chances of his being a good husband are a 
great as of her being a good wife !” 

“You do not know my Sarah, sir,” said Jobn, 


the tear starting in his eye. 
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“Do not know her? of course I don’t, and never 
will in the same light that you do. Every father 
thinks his daughter a nonsuch, and every old 
woman regards her son as a hero ; the superstition 
‘; as old as the hills. But keeping that out of 
view, bethink you, now, that it is just possible that if 
my nephew, or second cousin as he is, more lite- 
rallv, were to come to a knowledge of the will— 
the circumstance is possible, although not probable, 
but I like to guard against even possibilities, and 
therefore it is right to contemplate the possibility 
of his discovering our little arrangement—would 
he not be tempted to hush up the matter on find- 
ing that his wife’s father was one agent, and his 
mother’s cousin another? Just think of that! It 
js certainly worthy of consideration; and I am 
confident that on reflection you will see that your 
daughter may be of considerable service.” 

“My daughter, I know, would do anything for 
me: but I cannot, even now on the brink of ruin, 


involve her in my fall. She knows nothing of this | 


dreadful business, and I dare not tell her.” 

“Why not? She is old enough, and, if she is 
like other women, selfish enough to desire to wear 
jewellerv, and live in a castle, and all that sort of 
thing. If Morison and she were to behave them- 
selves, [ would make them my heirs; and so the 
property would be in the hands of your family, 
after all.” 

“T cannot speak to her, but I will see what her 
mother says.” 

“ Ave, do; ten to one she takes a different view 


of these things from you. Had you, my good man, | 


made as many marriage-settlements as I have done, 
and had to square as many accounts with widows 
as I have had, you would be able to estimate the 
female character more correctly. Indeed, from 
your own experience I should have imagined that 
you would have been able to have formed juster 
notions.” 

The pair now reversed their walk, and returned 
in the direction of the castle, and on arriving 
found Innch waiting them, which being finished, 
Ludovicko solicited a private interview with John ; 
but that gentleman insisted on his wife being pre- 
sent, aud on this hint Sarah, wondering more than 
ever, left the apartment. 

“Mr. Graham and I,” said Ludovicko, in his 
blandest manner, “ have settled the whole business, 
all except a few formalities ; and as I am a legal 
nan and always desirous of making progress, we 
shall sign some of the papers at once.” 

_ “Show me them, if you please,” said the lady, 
in quite a matter-of-fact tone. 

“It is useless, ma’am; they are so technical 
you would not understand them,’ replied the 
legal man. 

“What I cannot understand Mr. Graham will 
not be able to understand ; and he signs no papers 
that [ do not see.” 

“No, none,” said John, now becoming bold when 
he could fight over his wife's shoulder. 

. [ can see,” resumed the lady, “that Mr. Gra- 

min signing this acknowledges the receipt of 
money ; have you given him any?” 

“Not a penny have I got, my dear, and he wants 
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a half of our income, the right of interference when 
he likes, and the whole at my death.” 

“ And if I and Sarah survive ?” 

“'Two hundred and some furniture, while vou 
ive.” 

“ And your daughter, Mr. Graham ?”’ 

“ Nothing but permission to marry this Morison.” 

“Mr. Grant, gather up your papers and leave 
the house,” exclaimed Mrs. Graham, in a calm, de- 
| cided tone, that convinced Ludovicko that she was 
composed of other stuff than her husband. 

“ Do you know your danger, my good woman?” 
asked Ludovicko, thrown off his usual composure 
by this unexpected sally. 

“ Perfectly!" and adding, with marked emphasis, 

© Yours, too.” 

“Mine,ma’'am! You presume on my forbearance.” 

“Tt is the last thing that I would presume on; but 
I presume on your cause being as hollow as our own. 
Morison, this relation of yours, has been kept in 
poverty all his days; and supposing we negotiate 
with the principal, not the self-appointed factor. I 
am confident we shall make a b »tter bargain. You 
| start—that hits you, does it not? More than that, 
your nephew, or cousin, or whatever he is, is of 
age; what right have you, sir, to act for him? 
Nature and justice are on our side—law on his. 
We compromise with you to suit our own pur- 
poses, but if all the advantage is to be on your side 
it is no compromise at all.” 

Ludovicko was completely taken aback by this 
sally. He knew that Mrs. Graham was sharper 
than her lord, but, reckoning his gifts at a low rate, 
this implied no compliment. However, he was 
fairly in a corner; and, with a knowledge of 
Morison’s guilt, his case was weaker than the lady 
was aware of. Reflecting on this he asked, with a 
double-distilled sneer, what terms she had fixed on. 

“ Half of the money-income to my husband and 
mvself; and, at the death of the longest liver, the 
property to be sold, and then divided between you 

and the girl.” 

“Do you think mea fool ?” screamed Ludovicko. 

“No, I only think you something else.” 

“ Don't brave me, madam °" 

“Tt is people like you that ought to be braved, 
because you have no mercy, and are at all times 
ready to do the worst when it suits your purpose.” 

“ Rail on, madam !—rail on! I leave this instant 
in order to concert measures for your ejectment, anc 
bitterly will you repent for this day's presumption.” 

“And I leave this instant too, in the carriage, 
and getting hold of your nephew, blow the whole 
into his ear; and, if report be true, he will not be 
indisposed to hear something to your disadvantage. 
And not trusting to my own wisdom, I shall con- 
sult our own law-agent, Mr. Livingston.” 

This last declaration fell on Ludovicko like a 
thunderbolt. Livingston and he had been rivals, 
on every occasion, for Crown appoi and for 
private practice; and a plot like this would be a 
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terrible thing in his hands. Then there was the 
great danger of Wainright being caught, and in- 


forming on Morison; the latter might become 
infamous, and the Crown, in consideration of the 








very peculiar circumstances of the case, allow the 




















current oceupier to keep possession. For once in| 


his life Ludovieko had to sing low, and he gave in parchn 


with the worst grace ble. 

Hebd, sack erement” onid be, after he had 
rapidly run over the alternative considerations. 
aa oppreased with business, and I have not 

Plow out the matter; if I had, I should 





time to 
defy you. In the meantime, therefore I agree.” 

“ Write, Mr. Graham, to that effect, then.” | 

“Excuse me,” said Ludovicko, with a polite 
bow, his equanimity having now returned ; “that 
document, if found, might hang us all. There 
are some things decidedly better of being reduced 
to writing, but there are others where our own 
memories are the best registers. You understand 
me, madam 7" 

“Perfectly ; and, of course, as you sign nothing 
to us, we sign nothing to you!” 


THE STONES 


Tue buildings of a city whose history is of modern 
times, whose people still live, and whose language 
still flourishes and will flourish for aye, are said 
to be threatened with an oblivion which elder 
memorials have escaped. The stones of Venice 
are in more danger of perishing than those of the 
cities whose tongue is forgotten, and whose story 
is unknown. She that sat upon the waters of the 
Adriatic, once the mother of commerce and the 
wedded mistress of the sea, is now forlorn and 
widowed, and hastens to the desolation which over- 
took Tyre and Carthage in their turn. The pitch 
no longer boils in her arsenal, as Dante must have 
seen it, to supply the busy needs of her ship- 
builders, and furnish illustration to the great poet, | 
whose truthful fancy gathered images from all he 
saw. Her argosies no longer bring the rich 
freights of the East to the shores of the Western 
world ; her war-galleys no longer sweep forth to 
chastise the Turk ; her commanders are no longer 
lodged at the Sagittary—her grave and potent 
seignors are no more. She is become a gazing- 
stock and spectacle for mankind. But the spec- 
tacle will not endure, the pageant will fade, and 
soon her glorious fabrics will melt away. The 
palaces of Venice, deserted and converted to base 
purposes, are neglected and sinking into ruin. 
Phey are not built of simple granite, nor do they 
stand in the dry and conservative atmosphere of 
the East. Composed of more perishable and varied 
materials, and owing much of their beauty to the 
decorations of colour, and superficial incrustations 
of marbles too precious to be employed as solid 
constituents of the edifice, they are swiftly yielding 
to time, assisted by a varying and often humid 
climate. | 

To rescue something from the paw of Time, 
to leave some better record than such as already 
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“Nothing!” replied Ludovicko, putting up his 
1ents with a mortified air, and preparing tg 
take his leave. 

“But, Mrs. Graham,” said John, “ you haye 
not settled poor Sarah's business.” 

“There is no necessity,” retorted the lady, ing 
tone savouring of contempt. “Mr. Grant's sug. 
gestion is an excellent one. The young man looks 
well, and, in case of accidents, the arrangement js 
desirable for safety.” 

Ludovicko looked at John with a triumphant 
chuckle, and took his leave most unceremo- 
niously. 

“ Clever woman that,” was his reflection; “ but 
by far too clever to have been my wile. I owe 
her something, and when I pay her it shall be 
with compound interest.” 


iI 


OF VENICE® 


exists of what might otherwise pass away un- 
heeded, Mr. Ruskin has undertaken the work of 
labour and of love of which the first volume is 
now published. An acquaintance with Venice of 
several years’ standing, many months especially 
devoted to the collection of materials for this work, 
an almost all-absorbing enthusiasm for art, anda 
masterly power of delineating architectural sub- 
jects upon paper, are among the qualifications 
which are brought to the task. The first volume, 
however, in some sort disappoints the reader; it 
only shows him the promised land from a distance, 
and it is nearly entirely occupied with dissertation 
upon the general principles of architecture. Here, 
as in his former work, “The Seven Lamps,” Mr. 
Ruskin ignores everything that has been previously 
written on the subject. There is about him % 
much that is truly beautiful, reverential, and child- 
like, that we are unwilling to apply to him as ap 
epithet the other adjective which is formed from 
the same noun. But, in sooth, much of this volume 
is eminently child-ish. He is like a clever child 
for the first time in possession of a box of bricks. 
Like a child happy with his new toy, he does not 
believe in the existence of any other box of bricks 
in the world; he will not hear of any other; and 
we must all sit quiet while he teaches us with 
childish gravity, not unmixed with some petulance, 
how to build out of his own box. The large 
amount of space thus occupied is the more to be 
regretted when it is recollected what we have lost 
by it. Together with this boyish pedantry—for 
there is a pedantry of ignorance and presumption 
as well as of knowledge, and which is the more 
inexcusably pedantic as it affects to be dir 

against the pedantry of others—passages and thoughts 
of great originality ayd beauty are to be found. 
Meeting with these as they occur, we linger ovet 


aw 





* The Stones of Venice. Vol. I.: The Foundations. By John Ruskin, author of “The Seven Lamps of Architecture,” 


“ Modern Painters,” &e. &c. London: Smith, Elder and Co, 
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them, and leave them with regret. A little more 
study of the works, whether in stone and marble 
or in books, of some of the great masters of the 
art who have found so little favour in his sight, 
some manly repression of the wilful and wayward 
feelings to which he so often gives way, would 
have improved the writer, and made this a better 
book. We might then have abstained, as we most 
willingly should have done, from everything but 
thanks and praise. But when a man of great 

jus and ability, and gifted with many qualifi- 
cations for teaching, does not fulfil the duties of 
the office which he has undertaken, and is betrayed 
into the employment of merely vituperative and 
intemperate language, it is fitting that his defects 
should be noted; and it is rather the office of a 
friend than of an enemy to do so. 

The first chapter, which is entitled “The Quarry,” 
is the most interesting and important in the book. 
In it we have a brief sketch of the history of 
Venice, and a general introduction to Mr. Ruskin’s 
opinions on architecture. He dates the commence- 
ment of the fall of Venice from the death of Carlo 
Zeno, in 1418. In 1454 she humiliated herself to 
the Turks; in 1477 was the great Turkish inva- 
sion ; and in 1508 the League of Cambrai is said to 
mark the period usually assigned as the commence- 
ment of the decline of the Venetian power. ‘Two 
events which happened about this time, and by 
which the decline of Venice may very well be 
accounted for without looking further backwards, 
are not mentioned at all. Neither the discovery 
of America, nor the doubling of the Cape of Good 
Hope by Vasco di Gama, are thonght worthy of 
allusion, as having had any share in affecting her 
prosperity, by diverting, as they did, the commerce 
of the world into new channels. 

Whether from a peculiar temperament in her 
people, or from the opportunities afforded by her 
commercial enterprises for her more _ restless 
spirits to find employment abroad—such opportu- 
nitiés as led the Polos into the service of the Grand 
Khan, and gave to Europe the earliest glimpses in 
modern times of Central Asia—Venice escaped the 
violent intestine feuds of the other Italian towns. 
Her domestic residences were not fortresses, nor 
were her different quarters so many guarded camps; 
and the influence of this state of things upon the 
landscape of Venetian architecture is described in 
the following passage :— 

Venice may well call upon us to note with reverence, that 
of all the towers which are seen rising like a branchless 
forest from her islands, there is but one whose office was 
her than that of summoning to prayer, and that one was 
& watch-tower only ; from first to last, while the palaces 
of the other cities of Italy were lifted into sullen forti- 
tudes of rampart, and fringed with forked battlements for 
the javelin and the bow, the sands of Venice never sank 
wader the weight of a war-tower, and her roofed terraces 
Were wreathed with Arabian imagery of golden globes sus- 
pended on the leaves of lilies. 


The commencement of the fall of Venice being 
put as far back as 1418, attention is called to the 
fact that John Bellini was born in 1423 and Titian 
m 1480. The works of John Bellini and his bro- 
ther Gentile are instanced as animated by the most 
‘lemn religious faith, ia which Titian and even 


Tintoret were wanting; and between their times 
Venice is said to have lost her vital religion, and 
with that her power of producing architectural 
works of pure and high feeling. A remarkable 
passage from Philip de Comines, describing his 
entry'into Venice in 1495, is cited chiefly for the 
sake of the distinction made by him between the 
older palaces and those built “ within this last hun- 
dred years; which (meaning the former) have all 
their fronts of white marble brought from Istria, 
a hundred miles away, and, besides, many a large 
piece of porphyry and serpentine upon their 
fronts.” Mr. Ruskin comments upon it characte- 
ristically, thus :-— 

He was right in his notice of the distinction. There 
had, indeed, come a change over Venetian architecture io 
the fifteenth ge | and a change of some im 
to us moderns. We English owe to it our St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, and Europe in general owes to it the utter 


degradation or destruction of ber schools of architecture, 
never since revived. 


And this change is again mentioned a few pages 
onwards, as that — 


To which London owes St. Paul's; Rome, St. Peter's; 
Venice and Vicenza the edifices commonly supposed to be 
their noblest, and Europe in general the degradation of 
every art she has since practised. 


Two passages which will almost at a glance have 
put the reader in possession of Mr. Ruskin’s 
opinions, and the manner in which he disposes of 
whatever he may find standing in his way, aud in 
opposition to them. 

We need not stop to trace the histurical events 
which brought together different races, with dif- 
ferent religions, and each contributing some 
elements, derived perhaps in their turn from still 
earlier sources, to the general fund of invention. 
Whether the Greek received his architecture from 
the Egyptian, and modified and transmitted it 
through the Roman, whether the Arab gained his 
from distant India, it was in the common mart of 
nations that they met, and it was there that the 
most perfect specimens of the medisval style 


resulted from their fusion, What happened is 


thus described :-— 


The work of the Lombard was to give hardihood and 
system to the enervated body and enfeebled mind of 
Christendom ; that of the Arab was to punish idolatry, 
and to proclaim the spirituality of worship. The Lombard 
covered every church which he built with the sculptured 
representations of bodily exercises—hunting and war. The 
Arab banished all imagination of creature form from his 
temples, and proclaimed from their minarets, “There is no 
God but God.” Opposite in their character and mission, 
alike in their magulestien and energy, they came from 
the north and from the south, the glacier-torrent and the 
lava-stream: they met and contended over the wreck of 
the Roman empire ; and the very centre of the struggle, 
tho palan of ganee af. Sagh, Con Gans malas ata Gare 
eddies, charged with embayed fragments of the 


wreck, is Venice. 
, there is another imaginative and beau- 
tiful e in which the same illustration is 


carried on, and the abiding effect of the intercourse 


between the Christian and the Meslem is thus 
described :— 
The glaci of the Lombards, and the following 





one of the Normans, left their erratic blocks wherever they 
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had flowed ; but without influencing, I think, the southern 
nations beyond the sphere of theirown presence. But the 
lava-stream of the Arab, even after it ceased to flow, 
warmed the whole of the northern air; and the history of 
Gothic architecture is the history of the refinement and 
spiritualisation of Northern work under its influence. 


At the beginning of the ninth century the ducal 
residence was removed to Venice, and during that 
and the two succeeding centuries the buildings of 
Venice probably resembled those of Cairo under 
the Caliphs, and may be fairly called either Byzan- 
tine or Arabic. This is distinguished as the first 
manner of Venetian architecture, and to it are 
referred the churches of Torcello, Murano, and the 
greater part of St. Mark's, with the fragments of 
some palaces. ‘To this succeeded another style, 
more distinctly Arabian, and almost exclusively 
secular, it being natural that the Venetians should 
employ beautiful Arabian details in their dwel- 
lings, but not for ecclesiastical purposes ; and to 
this style no very precise limits of date are 
assigned. During the prevalence of these styles a 
separate ecclesiastical architecture grew up; and 
from the thirteenth century the civil and ecclesi- 
astical architecture of Venice were divided, but 
continued to flourish until the change took place 
as already mentioned. Here, again, let Mr. Ruskin 
speak for himself:— 

This change appears first in a loss of truth and vitality 
in existing architecture all over the world. All the Gothics 
in existence, southern or northern, were corrupted at once. 
The German and French Jost themselves in every species 
of extravagance. The English Gothic was confined, in its 
insanity, by a strait-waistcoat of perpendicular lines... . . 
This corruption of all architecture, especially ecclesiastical, 
corresponded with and marked the state of religion all over 
Europe—the peculiar degradation of the Romanist super- 


stition, and of public morality in consequence, which 
brought about the Reformation. 


With this chanze came all the especial objects 
of Mr. Ruskin’s bitterest hatred and dislike. The 
world then saw “the Alsatian sublimities of Sal- 
vator, the confectionary idealities of Claude, the 
dull manufacture of Gaspar and Canaletto;” and 
the genius and diligence of the whole Flemish 
school of landseape is described as “the patient 
devotion of besotted lives to delineation of bricks 
and fogs, fat cattle and ditch-water.” Of the chief 
architects of the Renaissance he speaks individually, 
with the respect they deserve. Michael Angelo 
has honourable mention; Scamozzi, Sansovino, 
Inigo Jones, and Christopher Wren actually were 
men of real intellect and imagination. Against 
Palladio his wrath is, as might have been expected, 
very great; but as that architect has had his good 
things in this world, and has always enjoyed a far 
greater reputation than he ever deserved, we are 
content that he should be let go as the scape-goat 
of the Renaissance, and be turned loose into any 
wilderness of torments that Mr. Ruskin can devise 
for him. He may do penance for his sins on earth 
by having his body notched with triglyphs,® 
scored with marks of rustication, and distempered 
by a confluent eruption of vermiculation; his 
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* Which Mr. Ruskin calls an awkward upright ornament, to 
be seen everywhere at the tops of Dorie colonnades, ancient and 
modern—but does not go on to explain its significance to those 
who may never have heard its name before. 
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limbs may become gouty columns, wrapped jy 
heavy bandages, loaded and swollen with unsightly 
tumours, or exostosed into awkward blocks. 
England he has much to answer for. How mug 
better had it been if our counties had been studded 
with comfortable Tudor mansions, with their elys. 
tered stacks of chimneys and embayed windows 
than with frigid and inappropriate villas afte 
Palladio! 

The architecture proper tc Venice is to be fully 
discussed in a future volume, and considered under 
the different periods to which Mr. Ruskin has 
referred it. The rest of the present volume js 
devoted to an attempt to establish some universal 
and conclusive laws, by appeal to which the good. 
ness or badness of any specimen of architecture 
may be at once decided: and the object and spirit 
of the intended whole work may be conveyed by 
the following sentences near the end of the first 
chapter :— 

If I should succeed, as I hope, in making the stones of 
Venice touchstones, and detecting by the mouldering of 
her marble poison more subtle than ever was betrayed by 
the rending of her crystal; and if thus I am enabled to 
show the baseness of the schools of architecture, and 
nearly every other art, which have for three centuries been 
predominant in Europe, I believe the result of the inquiry 


may be serviceable for proof of a more vital truth than 
any at which I have hitherto hinted. For observe: I said 


the Protestant had despised the arts, and the Rationalist: 


corrupted them. But what has the Romanist done mean- 
while? He boasts that it was the Papacy which raised the 
arts ; why could it not support them when it was left to 
its own strength ? How came it to yield to the classicalism 
which was based on infidelity, and to oppose no barrier to 
innovations which have reduced the once faithfu!ly-coo- 
ceived imagery of its worship to stage-decoration ? Shall 
we not rather find that Romanism, instead of being 
promoter of the arts, has never shown itself capable of 
a single great conception since the separation of Protes- 
tantism from its side ? 


The two virtues of building are laid down to 
be, first, the signs of man’s own good work; 
secondly, the expression of man’s delight in better 
work than his own. This seems to mean, that the 
edifice shall be sufficient to answer every purpose 
of utility—the walls must be sound, and the roof 
light, and the work generally well-executed—but 
that it must also aim at some higher end, and 
either by its general form and design, or by its 
more detailed ornamentation, call up associations 
with the more perfect and glorious forms of 
Nature; and this is true as far as it goes. 
we do not believe, and are not now convineed, 
that all beauty in architecture is of necessity 
limited to the imitation of nature. On the con- 
trary, most of the pleasure derived from it ® 
occasioned by the contrast between the forms 
art and of nature. This is the beauty of the 
towers seen rising in straight lines above 
rounded forms of distant trees ; this is the beauty 
of the Greek temple seen against the changing 
outlines of the clouds. It is the contrast of 
finite with the infinite; of the measured, and 
squared, and motionless work of Man with the 
immeasurable, boundless, ever-varying work 
Nature, which gives the highest ssthetical delight 
in the contemplation of a fine building. Let only 
Man look to do his own part of the work, and 
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Nature will do the rest. Nature will supply the 
foreground and background of the picture, and 
will make, not one, but a hundred pictures of it. 
Let a tower be built of a certain height and di- 
mensions, as it is measured and set out by line 
and rule ; but is it the same tower that at one time 
‘s seen dark and dim, and looming large through 
athick atmosphere, like Nimrod and his fellows 
‘n the Eighth Cirele—and at another time bright 
and with every feature sharply defined in the clear 
sunshine, and looking as if one bound almost 
would set one on its top? Is it the same tower 
at morning and at evening, with the light falling 
on it of different complexion and from different 
sides? Is it the same in winter as in summer, 
surrounded by green leaves or standing in snow ? 
li is thus that Nature helps Man best in his archi- 
tecture, at her own good will and gracious plea- 
sure; and how much more than when she is 
pressed into his service by trying to teach stone to 
ape her forms : 

Architecture is somewhat arbitrarily divided 
into architecture of protection and architecture of 
position. Churches, palaces, houses, walls, fortifi- 
cations, sea-dlykes, are made to belong to protec- 
tion; bridges, roads, lighthouses, chimneys, stair- 
cases, watchtowers, are given as instances of the 
architecture of position. Definitions of walls, roofs, 
and apertures follow, with all the precision of 
the Building Act; and here we are glad to find 
that Mr. Ruskin admits architecture to be an art 
which really has something to do with actual 
building. For in the “Seven Lamps” the name 
was confined to “that art which, taking up and 
admitting, as conditions of its working, the neces- 
sities and common uses of the building, impresses 
on its form certain characters, venerable or beau- 
tiful, but otherwise unnecessary ;” and he proved 
to his own mind that whatever is useless in a 
building is its architecture, but nothing clse. 

Mr. Ruskin starts from the wall as the earliest 
element‘of structure, and goes on to derive the other 
principal parts of the fabric from it. He supposes a 
wall to be erected, and that it occurs to the mind of 
the builder that the wall may be rendered stronger 
by accumulating thickness in particular places ; 
and that in this way piers or buttresses are sug- 
gested and formed. It is next discovered that the 
part of the wall between the piers need not be so 
thick as the original wall, and these parts of the 
wall are consequently thinned away, so that the 
original wall becomes a line of piers connected by 
thin walls. It is obvious (as is afterwards ad- 
mitted) that nobody ever went to work in this 
Way; neither is the wall, in point of fact, the first 
element of structure. ‘The first office of architee- 
ture is to cover; and whether it be the rain and 
‘now of a northern or the sun of a southern sky 
against which protection is sought, the roof is, in 
truth, the primary and essential element of every 
building. To support the roof, piers or posts of 
‘ome kind must be used ; and as the piers must be 


frected before the roof can be raised upon them, 
it s clear that the vertical supports of the roof are 

earliest necessities of every fabric, and that 
these are, as it were, the true centres of ossification 
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of the wall, which afterwards connects them. In 
buildings of the most primitive kind, the upright 
posts of the log-hut are first set up, and these are 
afterwards joined, so as to inclose e, and 
afford lateral shelter, by the slighter timbers or 
planking. The wall, therefore, is rather derived 
from an extension of the piers, than are the piers 
derived from a concentration of the wall. 

For the portion of wall between two adjacent 
piers or buttresses a fantastic and unnecessary name 
is invented, and Mr. Ruskin calls it the “wall- 
veil.” In fortification we are familiar with the 
somewhat similar name of “ curtain,” as applied to 
the flat wall between two bastions; but there a 
distinctive name is wanted, and the simple word 
“wall” is not used as a term of art at all. But in 
civil architecture what else does “ wall” mean but 
those portions of the vertical inclosure of a building 
which are not piers or buttresses? Mr, Ruskin's 
“wall-veil” carries us no further than this : “ wall- 
veil” is the same thing as “wall;” and therefore 
the new term is not wanted, and is unjustifiable. 

In the chapter on arch masonry a singular 
blunder is committed. An important structural 
function is assigned to the cusps seen upon the 
inside of some pointed arches, and the additional 
weight given by them to the branches of the 
arch is said to be necessary for the strength 
of the arch. This requires a little consideration. 
The purely mathematical theory of the arch is of 
little or no practical importance. Luckily for 
arches, and for people who have occasion to pass 
under them, they have a way of their own of 
standing quite independently of theory. In the 
very few cases of falling arches which have Leen 
at all accurately observed, it has generally been 
found that the arch broke at the very places 
where theory said it ought not to have broken; 
and obstinately refused to break where it ought 
to have given way, if only out of civility at least 
to theory, since it was to fall at any rate. But, in 
point of fact, hardly any arch exists which is near 
the limits of danger, so long as its abutments 
remain firm. The stability of an arch does not 
depend upon any nice adjustment of the weights 
and shapes of the stones which compose it, but 
upon the friction of their adjoining surfaces. Unless 
the stones slide upon each other, or are crushed, 
the arch will stand for all time. Here, as in other 
departments of the arts which deal with matter, 
friction, which is neglected in theory, and has no 
place among the mechanical powers, is in truth the 
ruling agent. It is in mechanics what common- 
sense is in the ordinary affairs of life—often 
despised and thrown aside in our speculations, but 
our great and indispensable friend when we come 
into the world of reality. 

Straight lines drawn from the crown of a pointed 
arch to its lowest parts will almost always be found 
to lie within the voussoirs; and the = arene of 
the pointed arch may be roughly (but fairly enough 
for the present purpose) conldered as that of one 
of the trusses of a common timber roof, in which 
the rafters will take the place of the straight lines 
passing through all the voussoirs. The only differ- 





rence is, that in the one case the lateral thrust of the 
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stones is counteracted by the pressure of the abut-| According to which, the piers are more liable f 


ments, and in the other the rafters are held together 
the tie-beam. Mr. Ruskin, therefore, is quite 
right when, at p. 123, he calls a pointed arch a 
curved gable. 
Now, we know that in a timber roof the middle 
of the rafter is the weakest point, and this is the 
int which is supported by strains from the junc- 
tion of the tie-beam and king-post, which thrust 
upwards to resist its downward tendency. Yet 
this is the very point at which Mr. Ruskin believes 
it to be useful to add additional weight, and more 
downward pull, for the sake of communicating 
greater strength to the arch. Did it not oceur to 
him that the structural difficulty is greatest in large 
arches, from the difficulty of using stones large in 
proportion, and yet that cusps are never seen except 
upon small arches? Something of the kind may 
be noticed in Saracenie gateways; but in these the 
cusp or salient angle within the opening does not 
occur in the arch itself, but at the point of junction 
of the horse-shoe arch, forming the head of the 
gateway, with the piers; which may themselves 
spring into arches the better to resist the thrust of 


the upper arch, and so meet it at a more acute | 


angle, and give greater salience to the cusp-like 
projection. Possibly, from this arrangement the 
cusps of the small Venetian arches may have been 
taken; but assuredly they are a mere decoration, 
and have no structural significance. Indeed, if it 


were intended to add weight by them, they are | 


altogether insufficient to make any impression on 
the statical condition of the arch, in which the 
weight of the stones plays a very subordinate part 
to their friction; as they would not, in any of the 
instances given, add more than a small fraction of 
their entire weight to the stones from which they 
jut out. 

The fallacy seems to have arisen from the insuf- 


ficiency of the somewhat simple experiment which | 


!nices and neat battlements : 


be overturned, and more require the support of 
buttresses, when set edgeways against the pressur, 
of the roof, than when set sideways. And this j 
accompanied by a diagram, in which the mistake 
stands almost self-convicted. Set up a book on eng 
on the table, and try this experiment. If the fret 
as here stated were true, the buttresses should be 
found around the Italian apsez, and the Norther 
should be without them. 

The considerations on doors and windows are for 
the most part good, although making too much 

rade of obvious truisms ; always excepting some 
very fanciful dogmatism, im which it is laid down 
that the heads of door-ways are by all imeans to be 
round, while it is equally necessary that the heads 
of the doors, or valves, themselves should be square, 
What follows on the tracery of windows is sensible 
and true, and may be studied with practical advan- 
tage. A charming receipt is given for the con- 
struction of the divisions of an English perpen- 
dicular window, in which all that is possible of 
ugliness and mistake is arrived at; and the dish, 
when served up, appears as the west window of 
Winchester Cathedral. 

The chapter on towers, or, as it is affectedly 
called, on superimposition, has some good matter 
in it. Here is a striking passage :— 


—- 


There must be no light-headedness in your noble tower: 
impregnable foundation, wrathful crest, with the vizor 
down, and the dark vigilance seen through the clefts of it: 
not the filagree crown, or embroidered cap. No towers 
are so grand as the square-browed ones, with massy cor- 
next to these come the 
fantastic towers, with their various forms of steep roof; 
the best, not the cone, but the plain gable thrown very 
high: last of all, in my mind (of good towers), those with 
spires or crowns, though these, of course, are fittest for 
ecclesiastical purposes, and capable of the richest orna- 
ments. 





A sneer at York Minster, which follows, is not 


is recommended to prove the truth of Mr. Ruskin’s | worth noticing; but the comparison between the 


discovery. “Set up two pieces of pasteboard, edge 


to edge, and press them down with your hand, and | 
you will see them bend out at the sides.” Most true : | 


but here the pressure is only applied at the vertex 
of the gable or arch of card, whereas, in the real 
arch of architecture, every part is loaded. If the 
cards were set up together at the bottom of a 
glass box, and the box above were filled with sand, 
it would, of course, be seen that the cards bent 
inwards at the side, and most in the middle; and 
this would have been a true experiment (if so 
obvious a matter required any), and would have 
led to no such absurd result as the other. 

In the chapter on the buttress another very 
obvious mistake is made by snapping at too hasty 
illustration. It is observed that— 


The whole Northern buttress system is based on the 
requirements of tall windows and vast masses of light at 
the end of the apse. In order to gain this quantity light, 
the piers between the windows are diminished in thick- 
ness until they are far too weak to bear the roof, and then 
sustained by external buttresses. In the Italian method, 
the light is rather dreaded than desired, and the wall is 
made wide between the windows to bear the roof, 


and so left. In fact, the si 


grand tower of St. Mark’s, at Venice, and a certain 
modern British tower is excellent, and is accom 
panied by one of the most interesting plates in the 
volume. We need not mention the name of the 
tower (we grieve to say in Edinburgh) which # 
thus gibbeted; and most readers, we fancy, will 
have some tower of their own immediate acquaint 
ance which they would like to see occupying Mr. 
tuskin’s pillory. 

The disquisition on ornament is rather hazy; 
and although it is attempted to lay down some 
principles, and valuable remarks are to be met with, 
it is diffieult to arrive at any very definite 
from it. The line of beauty, pointed out some 
time ago by one William Hogarth, a man of 
true genius and poetry as ever lived, is ill , 
from various outlines and curves which occur @ 
nature, but there is no mention of him; perhaps 
because he had the misfortune to live in the reig® 
of George IL, since the days of the decline of att 
and before the days of the latest modern enlighter 
ment. And it is announced as a wonderful dix 
covery that great sculptors and architects, in deter 
mining the degree of finish to be given to their 








work, will take into consideration the distance # 
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which it will be seen when raised to its final and 
: ition. 

Some of the least interesting parts of the book 
follow—on angles, edges, rolls, bases, wall-veils 
(a vile phrase), cornices, archivolts, and roofs— 
and we find ourselves at the end of the prelimi- 
nary treatise, and of the present volume. It is dif- 
fieult to see what canons of architectural criticism 
have been established in it. The only positive 
truth that can be gathered from it is, that what- 
ever best answers its purpose is best, and this 
might have been made out at far less length ; and 
unless it had been a foregone conclusion of our 
own, we probably might not have seen our way to 
i We rather took the clue with us into the 
labyrinth than found it there. But it may be 
doubted whether this is the conclusion intended to 
be drawn, when it is remembered that in the 
“Seven Lamps” no share whatever in the useful 
construction of a building was allowed to architec- 
ture, and when the author dismisses the reader as 
a finished pupil, and claims his result in nothing 
more precise than the following vague rhapsody :— 

I leave my reader free to build ; and with what a free- 
dom! All the lovely forms of the universe set before him 
whence to choose, and all the lovely lines that bound their 
substance or guide their motion; and of all these lines— 
and there are myriads of myriads in every bank of grass 
and every tuft of forest, and groups of them divinely har- 
monised in the bell of every flower, and in every several 
wembers of bird and beast—of all these lines, for the prin- 
cipal forms of the most important members of architecture, 
I have used but Three ! 


Which three or what three is not explained. 


What, therefore, must be the infinity of the treasure in 
them all? There is material enough in a single flower for 
the ornament of a score of cathedrals : but suppose we were 
satisfied with less exhaustive appliance, and built a score 
of cathedrals each to illustrate a single flower? that would 
be better than trying to invent new styles, I think. There 
is quite difference of style enough between a violet and a 
harebell for all reasonable purposes. 


There is not quite difference enough between 
this passage and nonsense for any reasonable pur- 
pose, and the reader who gets nothing but this 
for his pains, after having accompanied Mr. Rus- 
kin's lectures, may reasonably think that his time 
has been wasted; and if he intends to devote him- 
self to the pursuit of architectural truth, he will 
probably look out for another teacher and guide. 

_ A good deal of redundant matter is thrown 
into the shape of appendices. Of these, one is 
devoted to the expression of unshaken confidence 
in the excellence of Mr. Turner's works. Since 
the publication of the “Modern Painters,” a 
rumour has gone abroad to the effect that Mr. 
Ruskin's faith was wavering, and that he was 
no longer ready to abide by the opinions of un- 
qualified praise advanced in that book. The 
admirers of Mr. Turner will rejoice to find that 
the champion of their cause has not deserted them. 

re is no change of opinion—nothing to retract 


nothing to alter; ‘Turner is still the greatest of 
dscape-painters, and Turner's greatest pictures 
are still those painted between 1830 and B45, 
In another appendix, we are astonished to find 
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“evidently the most contemptible of all the 
sciences,” and as “raised to unjust dignity by 
Johnson.” Dr. Johnson—with all Jove and reve- 
rence for what was truly good and great in him— 
knew very little more of philology than he did of 
architecture when he en in the Blackfriars- 
bridge controversy, and certainly “thrown no 
magnificence around it.” His Dictionary, im- 
portant and useful as it was, in many ways, at the 
time of its compilation, probably did much to retard 
and degrade the study of philology in England, 
from the very little attention which is there be- 
stowed upon it, and that little not well bestowed. 
It became immediately a standard work—it was 
accepted as sufficient—it was valuable bookseller’s 
property—and for a long time it blocked up the 
way and prevented the appearance of anything 
better. 

A little essay on the conventional modes of 
representing water in ancient and modern art is 
contributed by Mr. Newton, of the British Museum, 
and contains much curious and interesting matter. 

One of the most remarkable things in this 
volume is, that we find in it strong Protestant feel- 
ing, united with an intense love of such art as has 
been generally associated with the religion of Rome, 
or Romanistic tendencies. We doubt, however, 
whether in this Mr. Ruskin is leading the age, or 
whether he is not rather following it. Ecclesiastical 
architecture and decoration are, truly, rather 
matters of fashion than of principle. The brown 
brick chapels of London, with wine-vaults under 
them, were built by the Church of England, and in 
High Church days; while two of the finest exam- 
ples of recent Pointed architecture are, one, the 
hall for the meeting of the General Assembly of 
the Church of Scotland in Edinburgh, and the 
other, the church of an Unitarian congregation at 
Liverpool. Many a pretty little chapel, by moun- 
tain or loch side, which has risen within the last 
few years, testifies that the disciples of John Knox 
in the Free Kirk no longer think it necessary to 
worship in buildings of Puritan simplicity. When 
once it is thoroughly recognised that in true reli- 
gion the building has no essential connexion with 
the services that are to be held in it, all congrega- 
tions may build as they please, and the architecture 
will not be considered as any badge of discipline 
or doctrine. For what have bricks and stones to 
do with pure religion? That is of a greater and 
more perfect tabernacle, not made with hands. 
The faith of Christianity was the same when 
honoured in the basilicas as when persecuted in 
the catacombs; and it is the same within the 
stately fabric of old Canterbury as under the 
rough-hewn timbers of the latest colonists in New 
Z d. 

To conclude: this book is of an earnest and 


uent occurrence in our . 
It is full of noble and lofty enthusiasm, it has much 
eloquence in it, and is the work of a most accom- 
i scholar and gentleman ; but it is 
in reasoning and in gravity, and is often 
even when it is most dogmatic. It wants 
densation and ; it is often hasty 
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* Writer of education speaking of philology as 
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dictatorial ; and has not the “sad wise valour” com- 
mended by George Herbert. It takes no account 
of the prejudices and feelings of other men, nor 
does it seem to consider the likeliest mode of 
combating them with success. The errors of four 
centuries, if they be errors, are lodged and protected 


in all the principal edifices of Europe built during p 


that period. Yet they are attacked in a way which 
cometimes reminds one of a clever electioneer- 
ing pamphlet, written to serve the purpose of to-day 
and to be forgotten to-morrow. St. Peter’s and 


St. Paul’s are among the castles in which the fame , 


of the giant architects of modern times resides. 


Mr. Ruskin expects that they will gape, and totter, | 
and fall at the sound of his horn, like the castles | 


in romance at the first summons of the knight j 
is not imitable; all people have failed who haye 


He writes almost as if this had already 
happened. Cesar wrote, “ Veni, vidi, vici;” but 
here we have, “ Venio, video, vinco;’ for Mr. 
Ruskin will not stay to put his verbs into the past 
tense : and, indeed, there are some victories which 
it is better to claim before the battle is fought. 
Almost contemporaneously with the “Stones of 
Venice” came out the little pamphlet by the same 
author, and which appears to be what in geology 


errant. 
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would be termed an “outlier” from it. It 

the whimsical title of “ Notes on the Construction, 
of Sheepfolds ;” and we hear that many agriculty. 
rists, especially im the Teviots and among the 
South Downs, have ordered it, and have been dis. 
appointed at not finding in it anything to their 
urpose. We will here only say of it, that the 
sheepfolds of which it treats are not the inclosures 
of the sheep-farmer, but the communities of Chris. 
tian men called Churches. It is, as Milton hath jt 
(in a longer and _ better-considered tractate og 
Church regimen), “more audacious and precipitant 
than of solid and deep reach ;” and we only mentiog 
it to introduce one word as to the style in which 
some of it is written, and which seems to be jp 
imitation of Mr. Carlyle. Now Mr. Carlyle’s style 


tried to do it seriously ; and the greatest failure of 
all has been made by Mr. Carlyle himself, when 
he attempted it in his Latter Day Pamphlets, 
Mr. Ruskin can write very good and_ beautiful 
English, whenever and as much as he pleases; let 
him be advised to abide by the steady light of his 
own style and to follow no meteors. 


MA Y. 


May’s the Beauty of the year! 
Why ?—oh, why ? 

‘Cause she does all joy insphere, 

Making heaven’s arches clear, 


Filling air with musick’d showers, 


Sprinkling earth with thousand flowers 


Choice and dear: 


May’s the Beauty ef the year! 


May’s the Vixen of the year! 


Why ?—oh, why ? 


Cause her cloudy mood will oft 
Darken all the skies aloft; 
Biting airs and breezes chill 


Wait upon her wayward will, 


Wild and drear: 


May's the Vixen of the year! 


Are not beauties vixens aye ? 


Yes !—oh, yes! 


Malice haunts in brightest eyes, 


Wit from loveliest 


lips will rise, 


Swectest voices cannot cease 
Tones of beautiful caprice, 


Light and gay : 


Beauties !—they are vixens aye! 
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THE WORKING-MAN’S WAY IN THE WORLD. 
BY A WORKING-MAN, 
SECTION UI.—I FIND EMPLOYMENT. 


Tae two old fishermen constituted the whole of! The captain ro so 
the crew of the crazy little craft in which I had one a inet "t a “~ gy Bios. Amen 
embarked; but it was so filled with passengers yl: a Son with a violence which 
that it was difficult to count them; and it was not) fast de von d t ‘le on by Saree, See 
till we had proceeded a mile or two, and all had ‘come again " Pam. VG OS Oe ee ee 
at length contrived some sort of accommodation, They took hi mE as 
that I found myself seated in the midst of eighteen | Re yl gs pop ia ay ae me all 
of the most woe-begone countenances I had ever had _ ful resolution, which ats ay se wan. A 
the misfortune to be acquainted with. They were of of all I pote ‘do provenss ay ae wr 
all ages, from twenty to sixty ; but every face bore | perhaps, for us all, thi — - ortunately, 
the unmistakeable traits of misery and destitution. | not last very ee The Mar pag ety. did 
Long fellowship with want and discomfort had made (a little, and we a into sn : a ne gg oe 
them insensible to the attacks of the weather ; and the effects of the acd wd vi itati nape ved _ 
while I was regretting that I had not unpacked a perienced soon became Visible nig oa heey 
great-coat to shield me from the fresh breeze that yellowness of my com nions’ core They lared 
seemed to cut my ears off, they one and all bore;grimly at each other aa looked for 7 ’ _ 
the blast which pierced through every rent in unutterable things. There was hg shisti a 
their tattered suits without shrinking. I soon among them. Not a soul was me, 0 — 
ager — wes conversation that they were a, enough to think of concealing his caiiidlada: poh 
party of Nottingham weavers who, having | f intaine ikl om » ck cae 
starved out of ete native place Reals Geek of ee eee h clld be the 
employment, were going ever to Calais in search | herald i : ‘ 
* lt. s of them had left wives and families | ee Sig os pe bP oy een sn 
ei @ pie geal — paren B.. “wd pconigan. followed by the whole company, who 
kerchief, and some had not pe that. One i | gi geass a Wesnahe 
was otherwise unprovided, boasted that he had on | fishes.” ERS SE. SEE Sepa Lae 
three new pairs of woollen drawers, which would) Pendi , : 
fetch a good price in France. He reckoned with- oa pin wager oy = mete a 
- his host, however ; for I saw him stripped of all | me, “ Dey vill all be vell again saey ee ow 
no Oe Custom-house, in Calais, by the French | ~naen fine ting for sick,” a prophecy I did not find 
We parted company with the steamer soon after | mh dec! placa at tage — ‘d ——. oe 
leaving Dover, she running east, past the South | part of them were too ill to a. d had he 
Foreland, in order to come into Calais on the back | helped ashore. We reached C lai i bout t 
of the tide, which was near the turn. As our tub| hours from the time we pines at gn 
—it did not deserve the name of a boat—drew | minutes before the steamer; d “ p “ 7 
scarce a foot of water, we had no need to take any | their way on leaving tl “Dove ha Me ee 
such precaution, but shot straight across. Our old | stood in their way + Raa the ne of Calais is: bet 
steersman, who persisted in navigating by lw jf = , 
all the way, sciaiinention both scatin tiny | had ~- he. the - = ‘ide The yt 
tinually in sight, fired off a few harmless jokes’ men son now in hn tiny 4m ne ~— 
relative to the fine specimens of the John Bull way, but deliberat tail th = ae eh ee 
ny whom he had on board. Understanding the lowest step fo wale ladder while those 
owever, that, with the exception of myself, n t : 5 
one of them had breakfasted, he aaieael & poe | pened. 1 eg ope oy. Ley'y 1 half of = 
of loaves, near a yard long each, from a locker | poor fellows on board our "best had ye | 
upon which he sat, and calling upon his companion ‘to mount the ladder, so much were th see 
for butter, which was cooling in a small crib under sea-sickness, and were obliged to be hauled b +4 
the prow, he helped everyone liberally to as much rope. They paid sixpence each for thei aaiaamn oe 
—_ chose to y observing to me in a whisper, bread-and-butter Ber rye 
it not good to be sick ven dere is noting in’ N ; 
de stomyack, and dey all vill sick before ve ii | rhe ig oP yy landed Sn 0 See 
Calay.” e; marched, in the rear of our baggage, which was 
His prognostication was true enough. Before oa ys a Rare it $e of ri 4 
We got into mid-channel we began to roll and | the Custom-house. Here, the number of arrivals 
= in @ manner so tremendous that I momen- | by the steamer having been unusually large, o 
par a ve to see half our wretched live cargo | strange hubbub and confusion prevailed, Packages 
rine. and trunks, bundles and boxes, of all shapes and 
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sizes, were piled in heaps on the 
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floor: and there | course, resolving to trudge the whole distance op 


was a general struggle among the owners, most of | foot, for the sake of gratifying my curiosity op 


whom wanted to recover some box or bag charged 
with articles in immediate requisition. ‘The place 
was so crowded that I could not squeeze into it; 
and, after several vain attempts, had to make up my 
mind to wait the issue patiently. Among the 
crowd were a number of touters of both sexes, all 
vociferous in praise of the accommodations and 
good fare their patrons had to offer. One praised 





the route, as well as for the sake of economy. 
After an early supper and one or two songs from 
a couple of peasant girls, who sang sweetly and 
accompanied themselves cleverly on the guitar, J 
called for my account, which was extremely mode- 
rate, paid it, and retired to rest, informing my 
landlord that I should be off with the dawn. _~ 

Before the sun had risen next morning I was 


his fine feather beds; another his strong English | up and breakfasting, wishing to get to Boulogne 
beer ; a third his roast-beef and plum-pudding ; and | in sufficient time to have a good view of its neigh- 


a fourth boasted everything comfortable, and a fine | bourhood ere dark. 
All were | rise, with my knapsack on my shoulder, and a 


view of the sea from the window. 
clamorous for custom, and all thrust their cards of 
address in our faces, and each abused the rest, 
and asserted roundly that the house he represented 
was the only respectable house in Calais. The 
sea-air had aroused my appetite, and the mention 
of roast-beef had sharpened its edge, and I longed 
for the sight of the dinner-table ; therefore, accost- 
ing a youth of about nineteen, who though active 
and earnest as the rest in his occupation of touter, 
yet could not refrain from laughing heartily at the 
fun, I asked him what was the use of inviting us 
to dinner if we were to be kept prisoners there all 
day. He said, if Il would dine at his house, he would 
get me through at once, and clear my luggage for 
me afterwards. I consented, and he was as good 
ashis word. I followed him to a dull, quiet street 
of tall houses in the rear of the town, and soon 
commenced operations with the knife and fork in 
company with about a dozen other guests. 

After dinner [ set out with the young touter, or, 
as he called himself, commtssatre, to procure my 
passport and to view the town. The passport 
business was svon settled at the cost of four francs ; 
and then the young Frenchman, who spoke Eng- 
lish as well as myself—his business for the day 
being over, as no other boats were expected in— 
proffered his company and guidance. I found him 
an amusing companion. He talked incessantly, and 
told me his whole history without being asked for 
it; and enlarged upon his future intentions, which 
were nothing less than to earn a thousand pounds 
by teaching French in London, and to double it by 
marrying an English heiress. By the time he had 
shown me what was to be seen out of doors it 
began to grow dark, and he led me into a café 
where I found some of my fellow-voyagers of the 
morning carousing with a party of the same trade 
who had long been in Calais, and by whose invi- 
tation they had come over. They were much im- 
proved in appearance since the morning. ‘Their 
old comrades had shared their wardrobes with 
them, and were then treating them to grog, and 
instructing them in the game of billiards. I un- 
derstood, upon inquiry, that there was no fear of 
their not finding employment, and that none of 
them expected to have to proceed further in search 
of it. 

We now retarned to our hotel; I made up a 
sort of knapsack of a few necessaries, corded and 
directed my boxes to the Rue Montmartre, Paris, 
“to be left till called for,” and sent them to the 
office of the diligence to be forwarded in due 


I left Calais soon after sun- 


stout staff, the present of Jean Baptiste, the aspir- 





ing commissaire, in my hand. I dined and rested 
for an hour at a village about half-way, and arrived 
at Boulogne between three and four o'clock in the 
afternoon, not having set eyes on above a dozen 
persons during a walk of twenty-seven miles. The 
town appeared to be full of English, and many of 
the shops bore English inscriptions. My first care 
was to engage a lodging, where, having deposited 
my knapsack by way of taking possession, I 
sauntered leisurely through the town and environs, 
and before the sun went down took a last look at 
the dim grey streak on the other side of the 
Channel which indicated the coast of Kent. The 
next day saw me marching on the interminable 
road, with its rough pavement in the middle and 
its rows of trees on either side, which leads to the 
eapital of France. It took me two good hours to 
get out of sight of the tall pillar which Napoleon 
raised to commemorate an invasion that never 
happened ; and this had hardly been accomplished 
when, entering upon the precincts of a miserable 
assemblage of huts, I was assailed by a gens- 
d’arme, who, barring my passage with his halbert, 
demanded my passport. Snatching it from my 
hands, he motioned for me to follow him; and then 
entering a wretched cabin upon the door of which 
were rudely painted a bottle and glass, he called 
for brandy, gave me a small portion, drank the 
remainder himself, returned the passport without 
looking at it, and desired me to pay for what had 
been drunk. As I understood no French I had to 
gather his meaning from his gestures, but these 
were unmistakeable ; and as the demand was only 
four sous, or twopence, I judged it best to comply. 
I found this the uniform practice at every little 
beggarly hamlet or village that I passed through 
on the whole route. In the larger towns no such 
ceremony was observed, nor was my passport de- 
manded at all at either of the places where I 
passed the night. I slept at Montreuil the second 
night; but as the rain had soaked me to the skin 
in the course of the afternoon, I was glad to rest 
my weary limbs, and dry my clothes by a good 
wood fire, instead of making the circuit of the 
town. 

Refreshed with a long night's rest, I rose to re- 
sume my journey on Thursday morning. The sun 
shining brightly, and a delicious freshness pervad- 
ing the air, I felt in capital spirits, and put the 
best foot foremost for Abbeville. When about 
five miles (English) on my way I was overtaken 
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by an empty waggon on two wheels, driven by, 
or rather in charge of, a young peasant farmer of 
about my own age. He hailed me_ laughingly, 
wished me good-day, which was all I could com- 
prehend of his greeting, and put several rapid 
questions, to which he got nothing but a shake of 
the head for areply. He stopped his vehicle, and 
made signs that I should mount and ride with 
him. To this proposition I was nothing loth, 
and was soon seated by his side upon a sack 
stuffed with fodder for the horses. ‘The machine 
in which we rode was a perfect novelty to me; 
four planks not above a foot wide each, but nearly 
twenty feet long, rudely nailed to crosspieces about 
four feet apart, were balanced centrally over the 
axletree connecting the single pair of wheels. The 
wheels were nearly six feet in diameter, and that 
portion of the planking close to which they re- 
volved was fenced by a few stout railings, four 
or five of which, running up aloft, were tied toge- 
ther in the centre, forming an arch over our heads, 
and sustaining a white canvass covering which 
vielded effectual shelter from rain or sun. My 
companion carried a whip, but it had no lash, and, 
to all appearance, was seldom if ever used. He 
had no reins, but guided the team, which con- 
sisted of five hardy horses, two wheelers and 
three leaders, solely by his voice. The animals 
were accoutred in a sort of rope harness, but there 
was no bearing-rein, and they wore no blinkers, yet 
they were more playful, docile, and manageable 
than any horses I ever saw in England out of 
Astley’s. When my new friend wanted to get 
them into a gallop, all he had to do was to with- 
draw to the farthest extremity of the waggon and 
rush suddenly up to the other end, making as 
much noise as he could with his nailed heels at 
every step. ‘The creatures took this as a frolic; 
and lowering their heads almost to the ground, 
and whisking their long tails in the air, started off 
at full gallop, at the rate of siz English miles an 
hour. As I could not talk to my companion, I 
pulled a small octave flute from my pocket and 
played some of the melodies of his country. At 
the first bar of “C'est l'amour” he leaped to his 
feet and began both to sing and to dance at the 
same moment. He footed it with remarkable agility 
on the long floor of the empty waggon for some 
time, while my lungs were well-nigh exhausted. 
Tn return for my music, he set about teaching me 
French, and produced several articles from his 
pockets (among the rest a knife which, when 
opened, was almost as long as a small sword) and 
laid them on the floor between us. There were 
a dozen things altogether, and of these he made 
me learn the French names, and would not be 
‘atisfied till I was perfect in my lesson and could 
name any one of them as it was pointed out. He 
possessed admirable patience, and would have 
made an excellent teacher. 

Soon after one o’clock we came in sight of 
Abbeville, and stopped to dine at a roadside house, 
Where we had a plentiful dinner of soup, meat, 
vegetables, pudding, sour wine, and brandy, at a 
Cost of twelve sous a-piece. We stayed here for 
* couple of hours, and rambled about the farm at 
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the back of the house while the horses were rest- 
ing. The whole was as complete a contrast to the 
neat and thrifty homesteads of Devonshire as could 
well be imagined. The cattle were wretchedly 
small and ill-conditioned; the sheep, dirty and 
matted, I mistook at first, and should have asked 
my companion, had I been able, what animals they 
were; and the pigs, long-legged, melancholy mis- 
anthropes, seemed made up entirely of bone and 
bristles. Nearly the whole of the business of the 
farm appeared to be managed by women. I saw 
but one man, and he was engaged in the house, of 
which he apparently had the sole charge. I was not 
a sufficient judge of the crops as they then stood to 
be able to pronounce upon the prospects of harvest ; 
but the absence of anything like a decent fence, 
and the substitution of a trench about a foot wide 
fora hedge, gave me a dreary and uncomfortable 
notion of French farming. 

When all was ready for starting we mounted 
the waggon, and paced gently on towards Abbe- 
ville; but no sooner did we come within a stone's 
throw of the gate of the town, than my new friend 
seized the whip, which I had not seen him use 
hitherto, and commenced a course of action which 
made me think for the moment that he was verily 
gone frantic. He lashed the two wheelers with all 
his might, and with a rapidity scarcely conceiv- 
able. He stamped furiously with his feet; he 
sacréed and yelled at the leaders, whom he called 
severally by name; he hallooed and screamed till 
he was well-nigh black in the face, and kicked, and 
sprawled, and swore, and played such mad antics, 
that I began to rue the day that ever made us 
acquainted. I would have given a guinea to have 
got out, but that was impossible. The horses, 
goaded to fury, dashed in a wild gallop through 
the gates of the town, and along the abominably- 
paved streets at such a rate, now jolting over 
a huge stone, now sinking in a deep rut, that it 
was only by holding on to the railing with both 
hands that I could save myself from being bruised 
toamummy. While I was speculating as to how 
this was to end, and wishing myself well out of it, 
we pulled up suddenly at the door of a house at no 
great distance from the gate of the town at which 
we were to make our exit. Here were assembled 
a group of the young farmer’s friends evidently 
on the look out for him, and who had doubtless 
been brought to the door by the uproar by which 
he had thought fit to announce his arrival. An 
old gentleman shook him heartily by the hand, and 
he having kissed the party all round, invited me 
We were ushered into a neat room, 
which was nearly dark from the black hue of the 
wainscoting, and he introduced me as a friend, and 
pretended to talk to me in ish, a piece of 
vanity which I could do no less countenance, 
I spoke my own tongue, and he jabbered an imi- 
tation which gave him the credit of i 
it. While we drank a few glasses peg 

to 


wine, several bales of were hoisted in 

, and we set in after a stay of half 
ashen Having now above a ton weight to 
along, our career was much more slow and cir- 
cumspect than it had been. We got 


over about 
x 
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dozen miles by sun-down, and put up for the night 
at one of the roadside hostelries with which that 

rt of the country abounds. We found a pretty 
ies company already arrived, and I noticed five 
or six vehicles of a similar construction to the one 
driven by my companion. A capital fire was 
blazing in the common room, and a side-table was 
set for us two near the hearth, A wrinkled 
grandam, the very counterpart of Wille’s Femme 
de Normandie, broke a score of eggs into the 
frying-pan; to them she added several feet in 
length of sliced bacon, and soon produced a dish 
which left us nothing further to desire. The pale 
sour wine of the country, in clear glass bottles of 
half-gallon capacity, was furnished plentifully as 
water; and I was perfectly amazed at the quantity 
of it which my companion, and indeed the whole 
party, imbibed. To me a mixture of home-made 
vinegar and water would have been preferable 
then, though I learned to like it well enough in 
after-times. After we had appeased our hunger 
the tables were removed to the back of the large 
room, and upon a small settle in front of the fire 
three flagons newly filled with the sour beverage 
so much in request were deposited for general use. 
A great deal of conversation ensued, which, unlike 
that of ench assemblies in England, was conducted 
on the principle of one speaker at a time. After 
it had continued about an hour a young girl of 
about thirteen stepped into the circle, and, with 
the aid of a very fat guitar, sang a couple of songs 
and immediately disappeared without any appeal 
to the company for payment. Before the wine 
was half consumed many of the party dropped off; 
and while it was yet within a few minutes of nine 
v'clock, my companion made signs to me that he 
would show me to my bed. I followed him 
through a long passage on the same floor, and we 
entered a large room more than thirty feet square, 
and containing near twenty beds, each one con- 
cealed within a recess in the wall. He led me to 
one, the curtains of which were not drawn, and 
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| next morning. I rose and dressed, and followed 
him to a spring of clear water in the yard at the 
back of the house, where we washed and made our 
toilet. We then visited the stable, and gave the 
horses, who all manifested the greatest joy at the 
sight of my friend, a few handfuls of corn and a 
piece of bread each. While thus occupied the old 
woman called us to breakfast, which, consisting of 
rye-bread, butter, cream, coffee, and an omelet, was 
smoking on the table. After a hearty meal, finish- 
ing with the smallest glass of brandy, the old lady 
demanded payment. When the young farmer had 
settled his bill, including the charge for his team, 
she came to me, and I gave her a five-franc piece; 
to my amazement she gave me back four franes 
besides some nondescript beggarly-looking coppers, 
of whose value I could form no notion—thus 
receiving less than tenpence for my supper, bed, 
and breakfast; the two meals, to say nothing of 
the bed, abundant and excellent of their kind. 
Soon after six we were plodding steadily along 
upon the road to Paris, walking by the side of the 
horses, with which my friend constantly kept up 
a kind of conversation. We had hardly proceeded 
above three miles when he discovered that he had 





left his huge knife behind him; and putting tle 
whip into my hand, and speaking to the horses, 
who immediately fell into a slower walk, started 
off at full speed back to the inn, in search of his 
weapon. When he was gone my position struck 
me as rather comical ; and I could not help laugh- 
ing at finding myself driving a noble team belong 
ing to somebody whose name I had never heard, 
and going I did not know whither. Just then the 
diligence from Paris appeared in sight, and the 
horses I was driving turned of their own accord 
from the pavé to let it pass. As it rattled by I 
was saluted with the first words of English that 
had greeted my ears since leaving the coast. 
“Where did you steal that waggon and horses 2" 
roared a gent. who was sitting beside the driver. 
“Where did you learn manners?” I asked in re- 





pointed to my hat and knapsack, lying on the 
coverlet, as a sign that it had been allotted to me, 
and then, wishing me good nicht, left me to my 
repose. When he was gone I began to take a 
aurvey of my quarters. The only light was from 
a small oil-lamp that hung suspended from the 
middle of the ceiling, and out of my reach. If I 
were to judge from the number of the beds the 
curtains of which were drawn close, and from cer- 
tain nasal demonstrations that greeted my ears, 
there were at least a dozen occupants already in 
the chamber, yet there was not a vestige of any- 
thing like a garment to be seen. I took the hint, 
and as IT undressed laid my own clothes upon the | 
further side of the bed. Seeing that there was no 
flooring to the room beyond the native mud of | 
the district, I had some fears on the subject of 
damp sheets; but these were effectually quieted 
by the discovery I soon made that there were no_ 
sheets at all. Any further discoveries were pre- 
vented by a sound sleep which took posses- 
sion of me almost the moment I lay down, and 
from which I was only aroused by a rather rough 
shaking from my companion at five o'clock the 
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turn. I did not hear his reply owing to the noise 
my own team made in grappling with the smooth- 
worn stones to yet again upon the paré, which 
they very much preferred to the soft mud of the 
sideways, My friend did not make his appear- 
ance again till more than two hours had elapsed, 
and then he was ina desponding mood, for he had 
returned without the object of his search. I 
pressed upon his acceptance a small two-bladed 
Sheffield knife, with which, when he had snapped 
off the top of the pen-blade, and thus assured him- 
self of the good temper of the metal, he was 
highly pleased, and re-assumed his spirits and 
vivacity. We stopped at Grandvilliers to deliver 
the goods brought from Abbeville, and there we 
remained full three hours, our steeds requiring 
rest. I was pleased with the aspect of the town. 
Though small it appeared busy and thriving; the 
streets were wider and better paved than any we 
had yet passed through; and I might almost have 
taken it for an English market-town, but for the 
costume of the inhabitants, and their to me unin- 
telligible jargon. We started again about four 
o'clock for Beanvais, galloping through the market- 
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lace like mad creatures; but without exciting 
much attention from the natives, who seemed too 
much used to such noisy demonstrations to care 
anvthing about them. ‘The sun was setting when 
we came in sight of Beauvais, and I gathered from 
the operations of my companion as we approached 
this fine town that here we were about to part 
company. As a sailor puts his vessel in trim 
before he sails into port, so did he, slackening our 
pace, proceed to put the whole equipage in the 
neatest condition it was capable of assuming. He 
reefed up the awning, which had hitherto been 
allowed to flutter in the wind, and tied it neatly 
ever the centre. He swept the flooring, and 
folded the now empty bags. He produced a comb 
from his pocket, and plied it well on the manes 
and tails of the beasts; and with the knife I had 
ziven him trimmed the harness, cutting off the 
dangling shreds and frayings ; and finished all by 
fastening a sprig of hawthorn upon the heads of 
each of the three leaders. ‘Thus refitted and gar- 
nished, we entered the maiden city in gallant style. 
My passport was demanded by an official at the 
entrance, and returned after the glance of a moment, 
and we drove up to an inn of modest appearance, 
when my companion signed to me to alight. Here 
he took leave of me, after recommending me to 
the care of the good woman of the house, to whom 
lie seemed well known, and with whom he gossipped 
merrily, with, as was evident, often-repeated allu- 
sions to myself, She produced a tankard of good, 
rough wine; we clinked glasses together and 
drauk a parting health; after which he mounted 
lis vehicle, and, as old Bunyan says, “I saw him 
no more.” 

The next day, first devoting a couple of hours 
to a glance at the town and the fine old cathedral, 
[ resumed my journey, and got easily as far as 
Beaumont before dusk, without fatigue. I should 
have done it much earlier but for the frequent 
stoppages at the several small towns and villages 
through which my road led me, occasioned by the 
demand for my passport, and the indispensable 
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whom I could get any information I might want. 
Hearing that I spoke no French, he called a boy 
who was playing near us, who bargained to con- 
duct me to the spot for a couple of sous. When 
we got there I found that the house was full, and 
every bed engaged; but Mrs. G., the landlady, 
taking compassion upon my weariness and dusty 
condition, said she would contrive to house me for 
the night, and when her lodgers came home would 
endeavour to make some permanent arrangement 
in my behalf. She brought me some cold meat 
and bottled ale, and left me to the enjoyment of 
the meal and my own reflections until evening. 
These were not of a very enlivening description. 
When I considered that I had wandered thus far 
from home for the mere chance of obtaining em- 
ployment, without which I must soon become 
destitute, I began to doubt, now it was too late, 
the propriety of the step I had taken. I felt, 
moreover, especially mortified at my ignorance of 
the language spoken by all around me, and made 
a vehement resolution to supply that desideratum 
with all the energy and perseverance that Heaven 
had thought fit to endow me with. 

I met with a hearty welcome and the kindest 
treatment from my countrymen, when they re- 
turned home in the evening, and to my inexpres- 
sible satisfaction I found that one among them was 
a printer, in the employ of M. Galignani. He 
gave me every encouragement, assured me that I 
had done right in giving London the slip, and that 
[ should not be long out of work in Paris, Un- 
fortunately, I did not find his prediction in this 
particular so true as I could have wished it. I 
called on M. Galignani myself the next day, and 
obtained a promise of speedy employment; but 
this promise was reiterated so often before the 
performance came, that I began to lose heart and 
hope. It was the beginning of May when I 
arrived in Paris—it was near the end of it before 
I had earned a france. I had found an employ- 
ment, however, which enabled me to bear the 
delay much better than I could have done in a 


ceremony of performing, at my cost, a libation of | state of idleness ; this was learning French, which 


Wine or brandy pending its examination. 


There | I set about immediately, in the full spirit of the 


being nothing very remarkable at Beaumont, I | resolution previously formed. Upon one of the in- 
did not feel tempted to remain there during the | terminable book-stalls, or rather book-walls, which 
Sunday; and the following morning, which shone | display their leafy banners along the quays of the 
bright and fair as a Sunday should, I started at | Seine, [ picked up a Cobbett’s French Grammar 
“inrise, in the hope of entering Paris by mid-day, | for a france, and a pocket-dictionary for another, 
As [ drew near the capital, however, the towns | A fellow-lodger leut me a Testament and a Tele- 
aud villages in my route were much more fre- | maque; and to these materials I applied doggedly 
quent, and my delays in proportion ; so that it was | from six in the morning till dinner-time, I read the 
hot until near four o'clock in the afternoon that I | grammar through first, and then made an abridge- 


found myself in the Palais Royal, in the centre of 
‘te and gaiety, myself a dirty, weary, and dusty 
Way farer, among a crowd of well-dressed holiday- 
lakers, all apparently enjoying themselves to the 
Minost. As [ had no friend, or even acquain- 
tance, in the whole city, my first care was to look 
ut for an Englishman to whom I might make my 
wants known, This was no very difficult task ; 
and T soon obtained directions from one of a group 
of tellow-countrymen to an English house in the 
Kne St. Honore, where he said [ should find rea- 
*onable accommodation, and meet with others from 





ment of it on a small pack of plain cards, copying 
out the ten conjugations of verbs, each upon a single 
card at one view; and when these were mastered 
doing the same with the irregular verbs, the 
whole of which, by repeated copying, became in- 
delibly fixed in my memory, so that I never lost 
them afterwards. To cach of the other parts of 
speech I devoted a separate card, into which | 
crowded all that was really necessary to be com- 
mitted to memory. Upon others 1 made a com- 
pendious list of adverbs, particles, and connecting 
words, with their corresponding English terms; 
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and in a small book fitted to the waistcoat-poc 
I began a vocabulary where I entered all the new 
words I acquired every day. After my seven 
hours’ study in the morning, I dined and then 
walked out, “ with my mouth open,” as Curran said, 
“to catch the accent.” When I found two people 
talking loudly together, I would stand and listen, 
to see what I could make of it, a practice which 
had its inconveniences, inasmuch as I was more 
than once appealed to as referee upon a debate 
upon which, though I had heard all, [ had under- 
stood next to nothing. I derived more instruction 
from listening to the conversation of children at 
play than from any other source. Their simple 
talk was a course of admirable teaching for one in 
my situation ; and I resorted every fine day to the 
gardens of the Tuileries, where they were always 
playing round the fish-pond, to avail myself of it. 
The evenings I devoted to reading, translating, 
and comparing, and to the course of exercises con- 
tained in the grammar. By these means, sedulously 
pursued, I made rapid progress; but finding that 
living in an English house prevented the necessity 
of speaking French, | removed to an hotel in the 
Rue Richelieu, where, for twelve francs a month, 


[ found accommodation “in a parlour next to the | 
aky.” In the course of a fortnight I could manage, | 


ket | 
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was ushered up-stairs into the bureau of the adver. 
tiser. He was a tall and gentlemanly-looking 
personage of about forty, who, upon my making a 
most villanous attempt to address him in French, 
told me blandly to speak in my own tongue, as he 
understood it perfectly well. I was pleased at 
this, and immediately acquainted him with the 
purport of my visit, adding that I hoped the 
office was not already filled, and that I should 
have applied yesterday had I seen the advertise- 
ment in time. He smiled benevolently, assured 
me that I was in very good time, and that he wag 
glad, for my sake, that it was so, as he thought 


the situation would suit me very well; he was 


pleased, moreover, to compliment me upon my 
address and the propriety of my diction. “In the 
meantime,” said he, “there are other applicants; 
but if, as [I trust, you can write well and legibly, I 
do not think you have any cause for fear. Have 
you brought a specimen of your handwriting?” 
I confessed that that had not occurred to me, 
though it should have done so. “ Then go home,’ 


lsaid he, “and prepare one, and let me have it; 


bring it yourself before four o'clock. I will for- 
ward it to the Marquis with the others this even- 
ing, and be assured I will inclose a special recom- 
mendation in your favour.” Back I started to my 


with the help of a dictionary, to read the advertise- | lodgings, and “occupied myself for four hours in 


ments in the French newspapers, which I now 
began to study, not without a hope of finding em- 
ployment of some other kind, in case the printing 
should fail. 

One day, by dint of an hour's study, I managed 
to get at the meaning of an advertisement in the 
Moniteur, which ran pretty nearly thus :—* Wanted, 
by a literary gentleman, the services of a young 
Englishman qualified to read aloud the authors of 
his own country, and to make extracts with cor- 
rectness and despatch. Attendance six hours 
a-day.” This was followed by the delicious an- 
nouncement, In capitals, “ AnonNeEMENTs, 250 
FRANCS PAR Mors, and a direction to apply at a 
certain address in the Rue du Coq St. Honore. I 
had no sooner mastered the sense of the paragraph 
than I became electrified with joy, and silently 
returned thanks to Providence for throwing it in 
my way, and for crowning my studies with so 
much success as to enable me to read it. It was 
then too late to make application that day; and I 
got into a perfect fever of anxiety and fear lest 
some one else had forestalled me. A youny 


Englishman came and sat at the same table. and | 


called for coffee. I was afraid he should see the 
advertisement, and to prevent his rivalship dropped 
the paper on the floor, and kicked it with my heels 
under the bench upon which I sat. I stayed till 
he was gone, and, indeed, till nearly the whole of 
the Aahituds of the restaurant had departed, and 
had the satisfaction of leaving the paper still per- 
due. <All night long I lay awake, restless with 
anxiety and expectation, building castles in the 
air, and plotting means for spending my money 
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and employing my leisure. The advertisement | 

‘ ° | 
stated that application must he made between the 
hours of ten and four; and, consequently, within | 


five minutes after ten I knocked at the door, and | of the five or six hundred present were paying any 


spoiling a quire of paper with extracts from Milton, 


Shakspeare, and Byron, transcribed from memory. 


About three o'clock, armed with a couple of the 
best written of my copies, I was again at the 
bureau. The gentleman praised my writing ex- 
ceedingly, and complimented me upen my ortho- 
graphy, which, he gravely assured me, was a most 
important accomplishment, and one that was by no 
means too common. He then desired me to call 
again the day after to-morrow, by which time he 
would be able to inform me of the issue, which he 
had not the least doubt would, from the interest he 
felt and should express to the Marquis in my 
behalf, be favourable to me. I left his presence as 
happy as a king; and as I had been living for 
some days upon very short commons, dining often 
upon rye-bread and apples for the sake of eking 
out my funds, I resolved this evening to indulge 
in a little dissipation upon the strength of my im- 
proved prospects. Accordingly, so soon as it grew 
dark I directed my steps to the Palais Royal, and 
took my place in a singular establishment then 
open for the accommodation of the French lieges. 
It was a theatre and a tavern combined in one 
immense saloon, but bore little resemblance to 
places of similar pretensions since started in Eng- 
land. The stage was elevated near a dozen feet 
above the heads of the audience, and inclined 
slightly towards the foot-lights, to allow of the 
in the background being seen. The 
orchestra was out of sight. The space occupied 
usually by musicians was crowded with tables and 
stretchers laden with wine and viands for the use 
of the spectators. The performance was conducted 
throughout very much inthe manner of a rehearsal 
—the actors appearing perfectly aware of what was 
undoubtedly the fact, that not a dozen persons out 
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attention to what was going on upon the stage. 
Half of the people assembled sat, in fact, with their 
backs to the actors, as, indeed, they were compelled 
to do by the disposition of the long tables, which, 
having benches on either side, were placed parallel 
with the front of the stage. The audience talked 
much more and much Jouder than the performers, 
and waiters ran about incessantly, drawing corks, 
and clattering knives, forks, and dishes, without 
any apparent consciousness that a dramatic per- 
formance was going on. Here I took my seat 
among the rest, and calling for patés and wine, 
supped merrily, being much amused with the 
novelty of the scene, and the many curious speci- 
mens of Parisian society which it presented to my 
inexperienced eye; though it must be confessed 
that I could by no means fathom the philosophy of 
the entertainment, or enter into the joke of the 
thing, if a joke were meant. 


. . . | . ” 
[thought the day following the longest of my | services rendered. 


whole life, and passed it in a state of restless 
anxiety, with alternate hopes and fears. When 
that had at length arrived which was to crown my 
hopes with success, it was not without a sentiment 
of awe that, at the appointed hour, I ascended the 
stairs, and was ushered into the presence of my 
giacious patron. He received me with his usual 
kindness, and, in reply to my faltering inquiries, 
siniled, and said that the affair was not yet quite 
decided, but that he felt assured it was in the right 
train for me, and that in a day or two, at the 
furthest, he should have the pleasure of congratu- 
lating me upon my appointment. I expressed 
my gratitude for his kindness to a perfect stranger, 
and requested to know when I should call again. 
“Call when you like,” said he, “in two or 
three days at the latest.” I bowed, and was 
retiring, when he called out, “Stop a moment, 
my young friend; you have forgotten a trifling 
matter: you are indebted to the bureau ten 
francs for services rendered. You know your 


country’s proverb, ‘Short reckonings make long | 


I make a point of observing it reli- 
There was 


friends ;’ 
giously,” and he held out his hand. 


solecthing in the manner of his delivery while | 


giving me this remembrancer that put me in- 
‘tantly upon the right scent. I felt my blood 
rising, and my fist clenched instinctively ; still I 
Was sure of nothing, and therefore mastering my 
emotion, I told him, what was true enough, that I 
had brought no money with me, but that I pledged 
ny honour that I would pay the debt the nert 
time L called. I watched him narrowly while I 
spoke, and saw that he was a little diseconcerted in 
spite of his admirable self-possession. He replied, 
however, with all his previous suavity, reminded 
ine that punctuality was the soul of business, and 
politely bowed me out. I descended the stairs in 
a cold sweat, convinced that the fine-spoken gentle- 
tan was a rascally humbug, yet harbouring stil] 
in my mind a lingering doubt upon the subject, 
Which doubt I resolved should be cleared up satis- 
factorily out of hand. In pursuance of this reso- 
lution, [ ensconced myself in a snug position about 
hity yards from his door, and watched it with the 
At the 


Aa 


gaze of a lynx for a full hour and a half. 
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end of that time I saw a young cockney whom I 
had frequently encountered in my walks in the 
Tuileries advance to the door, knock, and enter. 
In less than a quarter of an hour he re-appeared, 
and I was soon at his side, with a request that he 
would show me the way tothe Rue Vivienne. He 
was willing and proud to do so, and as we walked 
along l easily drew him into conversation. I took 
him into the reading-room at Galignani's, where I 
was in the habit of looking over the papers while 
waiting to see the proprietor; and though he was 
very shy at first on the subject of the burean, I 
succeeded at length in extracting the whole truth 
from him. The advertising scoundrel of the Rue 
du Coq St. Honore had been administering to him 





precisely the same course of treatment with which 
he had deluded me. The young blockhead had 
been under his hands six mortal weeks, and had 


been plundered of near a hundred franes “ for 





On comparing notes, we 
found that the course of treatment was a stereo- 
typed formula, marvellously adapted to all cases of 
diseased expectation. The same pretended in- 
terest and special regard, the same flattering enco- 
miums upon personal address and diction, the 
same singular orthographical merit, and the same 
winning assurance of his private recommendation, 


| : 
‘had been bestowed with equal liberality upon 


SS = 





both of us, and most probably wpon a dozen or 
two other greenhorns who had left their native 
country to learn experience at Paris. 

My companion leone perfectly savage when 
at length his eyes were opened, and he saw how 
villanously he had been duped. He raved and 
swore, and bit his lips till they bled, and became 
so furious that I was obliged to take him out of 
the house. He was determined on revenge, and 
swore he would have it, come what might. Among 
other modest proposals, he suggested that we 
should both call on the rascal together, and that I 
should hold him down while he smashed his head 
with a cudgel. Declining to take part in the 
administration of so gentle an anodyne, I did 
what I could to mitigate his passion, and suggesting 
to him to have good advice from some competent 

erson before he proceeded to execute Lynch law, 
took my leave of him. 

On returning again to the reading-room, I had 
the good fortune to encounter M. Galignani, who 
at length rewarded my patience, and dissipated 
the dismal apprehensions which the low state of 
my funds, coupled with my late disappointment, 
had given rise to, by presenting me with a note 
of introduction to Count D— -, who, he informed 
me, would give me immediate employment upon 
receiving it; adding, that I should most probably 
find him at the printing-office at six o'clock that 
evening. I did not require the admonition of the 
bureau scoundrel to assure me that punctuality 
was the soul of business. Long before the hour 
had struck J was crossing the Pont Neuf on my 
way to the Rue du Pont de Lodi, where the office 
was situated; and while the clocks were yet 
striking was, in obedience to the signalling of a 
wrinkled hag who did duty as a portress, groping 





up the dark staircase in search of the counting- 
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house. While I was floundering among the loose 
boards of the dilapidated stairs, I heard a voice 
demanding, in French, “ Who is there?’ I made 
an abortive attempt at reply in an accent that 
doubtless betrayed my origin, when the same 
voice said in English, “ What do you want? come 
this way.” At the same moment a figure in a 
dirty apron, shirt-sleeves, and paper cap appeared 
at a landing-place, and beckoned me towards a 
window at the end of a narrow passage. “ What 
is your business?’ he demanded. I requested 
him to give the note I presented to his master, 
and to say that the bearer was waiting. He 
snatched it petulantly from my hand, and to my 
astonishment tore it open. He was himself the 
Count. Having read it, he stared at me blankly 
for a moment, and then rang a bell, telling the 
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ALTHouGH we are, of course, ready to concede that 
nothing has ever been called into being without a 
wise and sufficient purpose, yet it must be con- 
fessed that more than ordinary sagacity is required 
to determine the precise amount of benefit accruing 
to the human race from the continued existence of 
the Dahomans. 

Occupying about 36,000 square miles of luxu- 
riantly-fertile country under the torrid zone, this 
etrange community comprises some 200,000 in- 
dividuals, whose physiognomiecs combine in a 
remarkable degree the massive stolidity of the 
hippopotamus with the pernicious and piercing 
inquisitivencss of the baboon. In complexion and 
external gloss they rival the best Newcastle coal ; 
while in disposition and in manners they exhibit a 
singular combination of the truculent fer city of the 
Celt with the inane and contemptible etiquetie of 
the most effete and antiquated German. 

With far superior advantages in point of climate 
and of seil, they have advanced but little beyond 
the Welsh in agriculture, and they are almost as 
devoid of religion as the French. 

lidustry is discouraged ly the King, who lias 
valid reasons for his objections, retaining, as he 
does, in his own hands the greater part of the 
revenucs and the commercial traffic of his cx ubtryv, 
driving a pretty brisk trade in palm-oil, pepper, and 
prisons re. The latter Inmaodity, indeed, is the one 
Inost in request, It is obtained by the periodical 
invasion of neighbouring territories, and the forcible 
asportation of the young black stock ; opportunity 
being taken, at the same time, to put an end to the 
miseries of the aged and deer pit, Whose severed 
heads unluckily possess a small marketable value. 
Th King of Dahomey is accompanied, Upeon these 
troublesome and unwelcome vicits, by a body of 
12,000 male, and 5,000 female, recular troops, 
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messenger, who appeared in an instant, to cajj 
Mr. L——,, the overseer of the English depart. 
ment. He also made his appearance with mar. 
vellous celerity, and was desired to take me Up» 
stairs, appoint me a frame, put copy in my handg 
in the morning, and report to him on the coming 
Saturday as to my capacity and cunduct. I fo}. 
lowed the overseer to the scene of my future 
labours, took formal possession of my quarters 
by depositing the implements of my trade, which 
I had brought with me, upon my frame, and 
mounted a pair of cases full of new shining type 
in readiness for the next morning's operations. 

A mountain was removed from my mind. J 
had found employment at last, and I returned to 
my ninth floor in the Rue Richelieu happy in the 
anticipation of setting about it on the morrow, 
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together with about 30,000 commissariat followers 
and irregular levies. It is easy to imagine the 
consternation of a feebler State lying in the ascer- 
tained direction of his Majesty’s proposed march. 
The inhabitants, instead of congratulating them- 
selves upon the “ royal progress,” and conyregating 
to witness the imposing cavalcade, immediately 
endeavour to evade all chance of personal encounter, 
and to make themselves and their property as scarce 
us the limited period at their disposal will admit. 
Cowrics (the current coin of those realms), cooking- 
pots, and children, are rapidly secreted in the 
innermost recesses of the jungle. Young wives, 
whose value to a Carolina cotton-grower would Le 
nearly equivalent to that of a five-year-old dray- 
horse in Barclay and Perkins’ stables, are lurriedly 
concealed in the depths of recondite caverns. 
Troops of lads of about the age and size of Oxford 
undergraduates, thongh infinitely more desirable 
in the eyes of a Brazilian merchant, are hastily 
driven from the paternal home to save them from 
the pitiless invaders. Meanwhile, cach unfortunate 
elderly gentleman whose infirmities preclude lis 
escape begins to feel peculiar discomfort in the 
region of the atlas, knowing that his coveted peri- 
cranium is of the precise value of nine shillings to 
ay Idier of the King of Dahomey, for the adore 
ment of the royal seullery, and will shortly be dis- 
posed of, without the possibility of lis having a 
velce in the transaction, by a summary and mest 
unpleasant process. 

We remember to have perused in the graphic 
narrative of a former traveller a painful instance 
of the sudden onslaught of this barbarian host upon 
a flourishing town on the banks of the Quorra river. 
The assizes were proceeding at the time. A learned 
and venerable judge, assisted by a black but inte 
lixent bar, was unravelling the intricacies of a come 
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Jicated case of adultery—a crime in that country 
ailing severe personal chastisement. The pro- 
ceedings had attracted more than ordinary atten- 
tion, and a very numerous and graveolent audience 
of highly respectable character, but all in that 
extreme simplicity of attire which characterises 
the statues of ancient Greece, or the robins of 
Sngland. 

_ ee for the defendant had closedalong and 
tedious harangue in the harsh and unmusical dialect 
of his race, When suddenly an unusual agitation 
vas perceivable at each avenue leading to the over- 
crowded court. Neither the sheriff nor his assist- 
ants were able to restore order. The confusion in- 
-reased ; and the worthy judge was finally compelled 
to vield to the pressure from without. For a few 
moments the cause of the interruption was not 
ascertained; but when the astounding fact tran- 
spired, that an overwhelming army of the Daho- 
mans had surrounded the court-house, and that all 
attempt at resistance was vain, it is impossible to 
describe the uproar and dismay that ensued. ‘The 
enemy were not long in turning their advantage 
and their prisoners to account. In a few minutes 
the judge and gaoler, both as nude as at their birth, 
were handcuffed together ; the angry plaintiff, his 
unpaid witnesses and his leading counsel, the jury, 
attorneys, and members of some of the oldest 
and most respected families in the vicinity, were 
wanacled in pairs, marched under a strong escort 
toa convenient spot, and there sold by the captors 
to their monarch, at prices averaging from eight 
t) twelve shillings a couple. In twenty-four hours 
they were all as closely packed as figs in a drum 
in the hold of a Yankee slaver, whose fortunate 


ent 


owners cleared an enormous profit upon the trans- 


action. 

By such cheerful and lucrative pastimes the tedium 
of the Dahoman winter is beguiled, and the amiable 
prince thus recruits alike the energies of his people 
aud his own exchequer. ‘The remainder of the 
year is passed in ceremonies which may be con- 
dered cither in the light of popular amusements 
t religious observances. In either point of view 
they reflect, we regret to say, little credit on the 
‘ste or morals of the nation. The clergy, or | 
vetish-men, appear to preside on these and other | 
eeasions of a like character. The peculiar object | 
(f their veneration is the “ Voo-dong,” or leopard | 
{ the country, a maculate deity, for whom their 
“verchees appear to entertain the most unquali- | 
ved respect. These priests and their priestesses 
‘uvarial ly selected from the most opulent of the 
and) lead, as in some other countries, an easy, | 
| vial, sensual life—eating largely, imbibing deeply, 
“heing enthusiastically, and occasionally bestowing | 
with dignified ce mplacency on the admiring laity | 
‘“uéir benedictions, for which they receive ample | 
<Tatuities in return. 
| In cases of sickness, the gods and their clerical 
tlendants are propitiated by offerings of ducks, 
““Yes, goats, or bullocks; and these con: titute no 
“ousilerable portion of the ecclesiastical reve- 





: ia, Phey receive, moreover, very considerable 
e restons from the King on his prosperous return 
wa the annual wars in which he indulges his 
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subjects. At that period he sacrifices extensively, 
Saeey at a cheap rate the prisoners and skulls 
lis soldiers have captured, and is thus enabled to 
supply the American, Portuguese, and other 
Christian slave-merchants with their questionable 
merchandise. ‘The funds thus raised, like other 
ill-acquired gains, are speedily squandered in a 
series of festivals or brutalising spectacles, en- 
during, almost without intermission, through many 
months. These jubilees, or “customs,” are always 
renewed previously to the next expedition, so that 
the livelong year is spent in the continued excite- 
ment of singing, gormandising, dancing, decapi- 
tation, and debauchery. No wonder, then, that 
this horde of bandits should exceed even other 
savages in ruthless cruelty, and in all the most 
debasing attributes of the vilest aborizinal races. 
From the practices of its inhabitants, indeed, 
Abomey, their capital, might be termed a city of 
abominations. : 
With much that Captain Forbes has given us 
we were long since acquainted from the writings 





of Dr. Winterbottom, Mr. Bowdich, and others : 


and more recently from the very able official 
report of Mr. B. Cruikshank. Upon carefully 


collating our author's observations with the former 


works, we find that the denizens of this part of 
Africa have not improved much within the last 
forty years, though there is in every respect mani- 
festly a wide field for amelioration. Captain 
Forbes has, however, had the advantage of earlier 
travellers in having been present at the celebration 
of the “customs.” We therefore make no apology 
for calling the special attention of our readers to 
this portion of his book. 

The Ek-que-noo-ah-toh-meh, the principal of 
these festivals, takes place at the end of May, 
when the King complacently commits in public a 
series of unprovoked and deliberate murders, 
simply for the entertainment of the mob, who, 
together with a liberal allowance of mangled 
negro-flesh, receive at the same time largesses of 
cowrics, cloth, tobacco, and rum, thrown to them 
by the monarch from a lofty stage erected for the 
purpose, 


After taking our seats, we were directed to stand under 
an umbrella facing the mob; and now com:nenced in real 
earnest the scramble, the King labouring hard, throwing 
now cowries, cloth, tobacco, &c. The cowries appeared to 
be the property of the lucky ones who caught them, but 
the cloths were instantly handed to the riders, and if not, 
a fight ensued that was terrible to behold. 

The naked multitude emitted an effluviam only to be 
compared to the fetid atmosphere of a slave-ship; and as 
the mass oscillated, there arose a vapour like the miasma 
of a swamp, as they were perfectly bathed with perspiration. 

Besides throwing gifts to the soldiers, his Majesty was 
all stniles and liberality in his donations to the ministers and 
others ; but to no one was any large sum given. Atone time 
he sent us a basket containing ten heads of cowries and 
two pieces of cloth as a present, and at another a constant 
supply of cowries and cloths to scramble among the crowd. 

Among the recipients of the royal bounty were two 
kings and several ambassadors, including one from 
Ashantee, called “ Cocoa Sautee.” 

Towards noon the brigantine on wheels was drawn up 
outside the mob, and a boat on wheels put off to dis- 
charge her cargo of rum, tobacco, and cowries, which were 
added to the heaps on the platform. The King’s party of 
soldiers keeping together were evidently the principal reci- 
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pients, and we soon found that something like an equal 
distribution among them was aimed at. A captain of 
musquetoon-men, named Poh-veh-soh, at once a military 
officer, court fool, and headsman, caught my attention, and 
I threw bim three pi of cloth full of cowries; on re- 
ceiving the third he was ordered off the ground. Rum 
was distributed to the dlite on the platform ; and a break- 
fast provided for us, besides food for the ministers and wives. 

By two o'clock, one of the heaps of 1,000 heads of 
cowries had been thrown away, and part of another given 
to the higher classes. Some three or four hundred pieces 
of cloth, a few kegs of rum and rolls of tobacco having 
also disappeared, his Majesty retired to rest awhile. 

Would to God that I could here close the account of 
this day’s proceedings, simply detailing the barbarous 
policy of raising the worst passions of man, in order to 
make people believe in the profuse distribution of a pay 
which, if doled out individually, would be a mere pittance. 
The crowd can have no idea of the sum scrambled for ; all 
they know is, that acontinuous shower is kept up for seven 
hours, and they consider it must be immense. Even if a 
man gets none, he is content to know that he has been un- 
fortunate ; and, should he proclaim his ill luck, he would 
not be believed, each supposing the other to be disguising 
the real quantity he has gained. 

During the royal absence a dead silence reigned as if by 
general consent ; when by accident it was broken, it was 
re-enforced by the eunuchs sounding their metal bells, 
tolling the knell of eleven human beings. Out of fourteen 
now brought on the platform, we, the unworthy instru- 
ments of the Divine will, succeeded in saving the lives of 
three. Lashed, as we described before, these sturdy men 
met the gaze of their persecutors with a firmness perfectly 
astonishing. Not a sigh was breathed. In all my 
life I never saw such coolness so near death. It did not 
seem real, yet it soon proved frightfully so. One hellish 
monster placed his finger to the eyes of a victim who hung 
down his head, but, finding no moisture, drew upon him- 
self the ridicule of his fiendish coadjutors. Ten of the 
human offerings to the bloodthirsty mob, and an alligator 


and a cat, were guarded by soldiers, the other four by 
. * } 


amazons. 

In the meantime the King returned, and, calling us from 
our seats at the further end of the platform, asked if we 
would wish to witness the sacrifice. With horror we 
declined, and begged to be allowed to save a portion of 
them. After some conversation with his courtiers, seeing 
him wavering, I offered him a hundred dollars each for the 
first and last of the ten, while, at the same time, Mr. Bee- 
croft made a similar offer for the first of the four, which 
was accepted, and the three were immediately unlashed 


from their precarious position, but forced to remain spec- | 


tators of the horrid deed to be done on their less fortunate 
countrymen. What must have been their thoughts? 

The King insisted on our viewing the place of sacrifice. 
fiumediately under the royal stand, within the brake of 
acacia-bushes, stood seven or eight fell ruffians, some 
armed with clubs, others with scimetars, grinning horribly. 
As we approached, the mob yelled fearfully, and called 
upon the King to “feed them—they were hungry.” 
at a similar exhibition that Achardee (President of Jena), 
while looking into the pit with the King, was seized, thrown 
down, and murdered on the spot. Disgusted beyond the 
powers of description, we retired to our seats, where also 
the cha-cha had retreated ; not so his brothers, for I regret 
to say they remained delighted spectators of the aconies of 
the death of these innocent victims. 

As we reached our seats, a fearful yell rent the air. The 
victims were held high above the heads of their bearers, 
and the naked ruffians thus acknowledged the munificence 
of their prince. Silence again ruled, and the King made a 
speech, stating that of his prisoners he gave a portion to 
his soldiers, as his father and grandfather had done before. 
These were Attahpahms. Having called their names, the 
one nearest was divested of his clothes, the foot of the 
basket placed on the parapet, when the King gave the upper 
part an impetus, and the victim fell at once into the pit 
beneath. A fall of upwards of twelve feet might have 
stunned him, and before sense could return, the head was 
cut off, and the body thrown to the mob, who, now armed 
with clubs and branches, brutally mutilated and dragged 
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it to a distant pit, where it was left as food for the 

and birds of prey. After the Jhird victim had thus bee 
sacrificed, the King retired, and the chiefs and slave-dealer; 
completed the deed which the monarch blushed to finish. 

There was not even the poor excuse that these mes 
had committed a crime, or even borne arms against th. 
Dahomans. No; they were murdered, innocent men, » 
least as far as their barbarous tyrant knew ; and if no, 
may God forgive them in the world to come ! 

As we descended the ladder, we came on anothe 
scene of this tragedy. Each in the basket in which th 
victim bad sat a few moments before lay the grj 
bleeding heads, five on one side, six on the other, We 
could not have expected any mercy would have bees 
shown, and therefore were prepared for this spectacle, 


It would certainly require powerful arguments, 
in addition to Captain Forbes’s statements, to con. 
vince us of the humanity of a king ever ready to 
pander so liberally to the most depraved passions 
of a bloodthirsty people; and it may much be 
questioned whether those who long so eagerly for 





It was 


diversions of this kind are capable of being ever 
really humanised. Imagine a group of unfor. 
tunate wretches arrayed in short white tunics and 
long white pointed caps, bound hand and foot, 
jeach lashed to the interior of a small canoe just 
large enough to contain him, and borne aloft bya 
brawny and relentless brute in human form, gloat- 
ing in imagination on the atrocities to which he is 
so cruel an accessory. 
| Can any situation more appalling be conceived? 
| As helpless, and scarcely less pitiable than that of 
an unhappy author in the hands of a publisher who 
has promised to divide with him the profits of his 
/maiden work. 
Judging from ancient records, as well as from 
more recent reports, there does not seem to be any 
great change in the conduct and disposition of 
these African tribes. They must, therefore, we 
presume, be left to the enjoyment of their barbaric 
tastes, the plunder of their unoffending neighbours, 
and the murder, or conversion of their captives into 
tobacco, powder, and rum. ‘To talk of missions to, 
‘or treaties with such wretches savours too much of 
absurdity and of Exeter-hall to allow of our dis 
cussing the matter with gravity. To dilate here 
upon the most advisable mode of putting an end 
to the slave-trade would exceed our present limits 
and would lead us into too wide a digression from 
the subject more immediately before us. 

It is possible that the continued incursions of the 
King of Dahomey upon surrounding § territories 
may, in course of time, rouse the ire of some sable 
Alexander, who, leading ona disciplined and over 
whelming host, may at length extirpate this ut 

hallowed nest of marauders. Whenever such a cot 
tingency occurs, an important era in the history 
of Western Africa and the negro race will have 
arrived. Many generations, however, will most pr 
bably pass away ere this desirable consummatiot 
be attained. Meanwhile, we are not among 
who entertain any anticipations of introducing 
are termed the blessings of civilisation to tribes 

this description. The annals of the world prove 


what 


such attempts to have been ever abortive ; 
is, indeed, a striking fact that there is no instaneé 
on record of the civilisation of any aborig! 


people. Like the primeval and equally ferocious 
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rupedal inhabitants of the trackless forest, they 
retreat and <lisappear on the advent of the white 


man. This appears to be alike the destiny of the 
ther and the North American Indian, of the 


kangaroo and of the Australian native. In the 
ogress of ages a like fate may befal the Dahoman, 
the Ashantee, and the Mandingoe. A much less 
change of climate than that which has occurred in 
other quarters of the globe would adapt those 
parched and glowing regions to the occupancy 
even of the “unmixed Caucasian.” 

Captain Forbes is a gallant officer, and a zealous, 
well-intentioned, persevering man; he has, during 
his professional career, beheld much, and has re- 


corded, in many cases with fidelity, the scenes that | 


He | 


have passed before him during his active life. 
wasesses, too, considerable artistic ability; the 
sketches with which his volumes are adorned have 
all the air of fidelity, and the apparent merit of 
having been carefully executed. Having premised 
thus much, we cannot but express it as our opi- 
nion that, with the materials at his command, and 
even with a smaller number of pages to be filled, 
amuch more interesting production might have 
been offered to the public. To the gallant author, 
however, we attach no blame in this respect. The 


fault of which we complain attaches to the inexpe- | 
| regards available capital, this may be the case ; but 


rience and want of skill of the individual, who- 
ever he was, employed to edit the MSS. Had _ he 
but possessed ordinary capacity for the task in- 
trusted to him, he would easily have condensed all 
that is useful and entertaining in the two volumes 
into half its present compass. He would not have 
allowed the common and too palpable devices of 
the mere hook-maker to have been so apparent. 
He would have avoided numerous grammatical 
errors. His margin would have been less exten- 
sive, his text less diffuse and prolix. We should 
not then have had thirty-seven pages of appendix 
filled With an enumeration of the articles consti- 
tuting the King’s wealth, besides an almost inter- 
inable catalogue of his woolly privy-councillors 
and of redoubted generals. Of what moment can 
it be to any unprejudiced British reader that on 
the ith of June, 1849, A-hoch-see-boh-ee-nea re- 
ceived from his regal employer four dollars, as his 
annual stipend, or that the unlucky Voh-doo-noo- 
ah-jah-noh came off with only one and a half, while 
otuers with more pronounceable names obtained 
a much as six heads and a glass of gin a-piece ? 
We certainly think, too, that it is not of the 
lost Vital importance, or peculiarly gratifying, to 
be informed that in the procession displaying the 
“htent= of the treasury, seventy young ladies were 
fugazed in parading as many two-gallon blue 
bottles ; while fifty more bore aloft, for the admi- 
‘ation of the congregated and applauding nation, 
“2 equal number of utensils of a humbler cha- 
‘acter, rarely displayed either in such profusion or 
a unblushingly by the fairer sex—at least, in these 
hyperborean climes, 
fd ready to maintain, moreover, that a 
tan Sec Yaiguery than forty-three octavo pages of 
“vulary of the Vahie would have satisfied 
“ty but the most zealons philologist. To idle men- 


“Mt-town « 
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'the household brigade of Dahoman Amazonians 


or the less inviting but perhaps more congenial 
troop of male black guards, it might be of service 
to know that kong-wo ka-ie, implies a hungry 
/man; ab-gnece-pah su, a pretty woman ; ar-mai-gne 
_ah-sor-woh-gnee, a bad bargain. But we are not 
aware what other class of the community would 
be edified by such inharmonious knowledge. 

| The unintelligent assistant who superintended 
the progress of the work through the press ought 
above all things to have divested it of its diarial 
character. ‘The entire matter should have been 
revised and perused, all that was unimportant 
either withheld or condensed ; a succinct character 
would then have been imparted to it, greatly ene 
hancing its literary worth and its general accep- 
tability. 

There are, besides, statements in several parts 
of the book much at variance with our previous 
conclusions and the reiterated assertions of other 
and very accurate and observant travellers. We 
shall only instance one or two. We have, for 
instance, from Captain Forbes an elaborate and 
protracted statement of the possessions of the 
Dahoman king, from which it is expected that we 
are to draw the inference that his resources are 
extremely limited. It is very possible that, as 





when we turn to Mr. Cruikshank’s report, and find, 
from a careful calculation, that the income of this 
black despot, derived from all sources, cannot be 
assumed at less than three hundred thousand 
dollars a-year, we are not averse to conclude that 
this is an ample revenue for any individual, even 
in his august position. As we have before us the 





several component items of this sum, there cannot 
be much doubt that it may be assumed as correct. 

Again, a wrong impression is likely to be 
conveyed by our author's remarks on Liberia—a 
colony established for the express purpose of effect- 
ing the gradual emancipation of the negro race 
in the immediate vicinity of the fountain-head of 
slavery. 

Commander Forbes insinuates that a modified 
degree of bondage (under what is termed the 
“pawn system") is closely analogous to slavery, 
and that it is prevalent to a considerable extent 
throughout the whole territory of Liberia. — 
tain Dunlop, R.N., however, and other officers who 
have had many opportunities of making themselves 
thoroughly acquainted with the habits and customs 
of its inhabitants, positively assert their conviction 
that no such thing as domestic slavery exists 
among the citizens of that republic; and that their 
laws most strictly prohilit slave-dealing and 
slavery in all its phases. 

Of ‘course, the question resolves itself purely 
into one of evidence, upon which we do not 
intend at present to decide. We mention the 
circumstance to show that Captain Forbes should 
at least have adduced some corroborative and un- 
doubted facts in support of his assertion. 

The “ pawn” case cited by him may have been, 
and most probably waa, one that took place within 
the confines of a British settlement; and although 
one or two isolated instances of a similar repre- 





licitous of a commission either in | 
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hensible practice may have transpired within the 
limits of the Liberian dominions, they are far from 
establishing the somewhat grave charze that slavery 
is recognised, or likely to be universally esta- 
blished, under that Government. 


DREAMERS 


Tune is ample evidence in the rather low Ny- 
written preface to “ The Dreamer and the Worker’ 
that its author intended it to be a great book, and 


to work all the benefits to society and to himself 


which its “ Dreamer” antic ‘ipates —and does not 
get—from his “ philosophical novel.” There is 
token in it, moreover, of a good and great pur- 
pose; and a — written with earnest aim is 
always aud at least respectable, however inade- 
quately it may be worked out. Accordingly, we 
cut the following pages tenderly, and, with some- 
thing like a feeling of awe, prepared to follow our 
Columbus into untrod regions of sound work-a- 
day thought, where new schemes were to be 
devised for the closer fusion of the head-workers 
and hand-workers, and a clearer knowledge 
brought home to each of what is really noble and 
useful in each, in order that, harnessed together, 
they may the more manfully work out the Fates 
and Destinies, as Carlyle might say, Something 
like this was what we expected, from certain ob- 
scure indications in his preface, to find in Mr. 
Horne’s book—for some such dlesivn as this, in- 
deed, we must still “— him credit; though, 
strangely enough, while by far the best passages 
in the book are those in which the necessity of 
every Inan setting earnestly to work to do some- 
thingy is advocated, the author uses every endeavour 
to demolish that idea, and insists that a kind 
wethetic dreaminess is the noblest thing a man ean 
rit down to perform, and such a dreamer amongst 
the noblest of mankind : this, too, is for the especial 
edification of Saxon working-men in the nine- 
teenth century. Before, howe ‘ver, remarking fur- 
ther on the hurtful effect of such notions where it 
is possible to plant them, it may be well to vive 
some idea of the story upon which the philosophy 
is stitched, obse rving, as We puss, that the acces- 
sory characters are uniformly well drawn, and with 
sv intimate a knowledge of eve ry-day life, and so 
great a power in depic ting it, that we wonder and 
regret the more that the author should have gone 
so far beyond it. 

The hero is named Archer, and is a visionary 
of the merest character; a man overtlowing with 
distilled sentiment, and, for aught that appears to 
the contrary, with ‘nothing else. The sub-hero is 
named Harding, the Worker, and a ve rv cleverly- 
executed portrait of one of a class rapidly becoming 
nore numerous in the ranks of working-men— 


the Present Time. 


* The Dreamer and the W orker ; 
Colburn. 


a Story of 


> vols, Lo: idon : 


DAHOMEY AND THE DAHOMANS. 


AND 


The mature conviction at which we have arrive 
is, that “ Dahomey and the Dahomans” contains 
many of the ingredients of an entertaining and 
useful volume, but they have been diluted into jp. 
sipidity and inartistically combined. 


WORKERS 


honest, modest, and gifted with a calm yet keen 
discernment of the right side of things in general: 
consequently, not that class whieh peculiarly needs 
a help upwards from those in superior grade: 
We first become acquainted with these men on 
board a foundering ship—a situation affording one 
of the finest opportunities for the exercise of 
mental superiority; and under the protection of 
Archer we meet with Marvy Walton, who is 
shortly to be married to him, and with her father: 
the latter represented as huddled, an imbecile 
bundle, at her feet. but afterwards proving to bea 
very sensible man. ‘The storm rages; the ship 
fills; men and women rush frantically about the 
deck, tearing from each other's hands  life-pre- 
servers, or any other thing that might serve to 
keep the mm afloat, Refore twelve o'clock, save 
an old mariner, the ship must go down: it is 
now the full of the morning, and no escape 
visible. In this situation, with his bride in his 
arms and her helpless father at his feet, what doe 
the man of mind? There is land (coast of Wales) 
before him, death to himself and his eompontons 
all around : here is an opportunity to distinguish 
himself !—to raise himself to his true prositi n ot 
leader among those paralysed and frantic m: en: 
Not being a man of mind, however, but merely 
dreamer, he does nothinar « {the sort. But, © those 
flaws in the sky,” murmured he, “do not vouch 
safe us one faint ile am of the hope of ese a 
Will they rive usa brief ulanece inte rex rhe ns © 
the work i to come ? No, ho: we must atare down 
into the black abysses of the sea which show @ 
the actual maw of death. Why should the 
Here and the Hereatter so confound us? Why— 
&e. &e., very disgustingly. Our friend Harding, 
meanwhile, has built a raft that shall save fourteen 
people; and is now going about selecting thes 
whom he thinks most worthy to accompany hun 
choosing Whose lives, gO far ils human stre ngth 
and intellige ‘hee can do it “ shall be BAN ed. Com 
parisons are odious, 

LB vy some mistake, perhaps for the sake of Mary 
and the imbecile bundle, who would certs inl 
drown else, Hi. irding selects Archer as one ot lus 
companions ; and, launching his raft, brings 1 Se 
to land. Hereupon a Miss Lloyd steps trot n the 
throng that line the beach, and hospitably offers 
rest and refreshment at her cottage to Harding, 
Are he ‘r, and air. and atiss W alton. Arrive’ 


By Kt. H. Horne, author of “Orion,” “ Cosmo de Medes,” 
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there, they are introduced | to Miss L.'s sister, | then, what stages of national existence we have 
Ellen, 8 musical and poetical young lady, the | already passed through, we haply may the better 
female counterpart of Archer, and elsewhere de- comprehend our present historical bearings, and 
wribed as “something between an angel and a sea- | wisely take the hint such knowledge may afford. 
aymph ;” altogether, however, taking the last sen- In the age of simple wonder and dreamy ima- 
tence as figurative, an unexceptionable young gination, when our fairy-lore was first hatched by the 
woman. From this point—and all this occurs In fireside, and the mythology of wood, and field, and 
the first chapter—there is little incident mn the stream became as strong a reality as atill itis to us 
gory; though that little is well told. Mr, Walton | all in infant years, the childhood of the English is to 
and his daughter go to Portsmouth, accompanied | be sought; for in the infancy of a nation only can 
iy Archer; and here, after a time, they meet again | any mythology take root. Passing from childhood, 
with Harding, the shipwright, now foreman of a) England became that compounl of pugnacity, chi- 
gang in the Government yard, and still the same '_valry, superstition, generosity, and somewhat dilute 
upright, intelligent man. ‘The Dreamer, in return | honesty which is equally characteristic of the 
for the kindness of saving his life, endeavours “to middle ages and of bo rhood, and as indicated by 
pat beauty into the Worker's soul’—as the one | the priesteraft, the foude forays, and crusading of 
thing needful; and to that end recommends a study | the time. Then came the corresponding period to 
of Keats, Wordsworth, and Shelley! Harding, | that in which (razors becoming no very remote 
however, accomplishes the matter more effectually | contingencies) we begin to throw. off restraint, 
by falling in love with Mary, an open-hearted, | and set about acquiring the means of future for- 
clear-headed woman, the contrast of Ellen Lloyd. | tune: hence followed a Reformation and a Revo- 
Then we have page after page descriptive of| lution, and then the foundations of our present 
Mary's fears that she is not fitted to be Archer's | maritime and commercial prosperity were first 
vife, while he himself is constantly going into | made secure, Nor did the English people escape 
gronies at her want of “sympathy.” Mary dis-| that next-following miserable period which se 
covers, too, that Ellen is fond of her lover, even to | many of us have reason to blush for—the time of 
heetic flushes and consumption: and finally comes | priggish dandyism ; the time of belief in’ nothing 
to the conclusion that she is a better “mateh” for) but wigs and laced coats— starch, slip-slop, sleek 
iim. Accordingly, one fine afternoon at the close | stockings, and songs to Daphne and Clorinda ; that 
of vol. 2, Mary suddenly turns her betrothed | time when our great) grandfathers and grand- 
over to Miss Ellen. Tle clasps her in his arms} mothers were actually shepherds and shepherdesses 
contentadly—kisses her; she deposits her golden | of that conventional kind handed down to us in 
ieks on his waisteoat—and they shortly marry. | Dresden and Sevres, And all this having passed 
Upon this they fly to a ecottage-retreat in Wales, | away, What follows? Manhood; earnest, thought- 
wil live there to this day—on a hundred pounds | ful manhood; and that England has really come 
a-year, an occasional magazine-article, scenery, | to this now, whatever truth there may be in’ the 
svinpathy, and Mendelssohn's “ Lieder ohne Worte.” | previous course of this rudely-sketched similitude, 
Harding advances in position, and becomes united | let the events of the last hundred years testify, 
to Miss Walton in the last page. | Sueh heing the case, then, it is clearly not the 
It will he seen by this brief summary of all the |) duty of any man, literary or other, to endeavour 
wiportant incidents of the story that it has little! to paralyse the healthy action of the time by 
terest for modern novel-readers, for whom, in-; fostering the confusion that exists between fruitful 
deed, the Look was not written. In the cause of | thought and narcotic transcendentalism ; and any 
yrocress Mr. Horne took up his pen—for the one who does so is either very much behind the 
natial alvancement of thinkers and workers, not! age, or, what is equally deplorable, very much 
‘ circulating libraries. But unfortunately mis- | beyond it. 
taxing dreaming for thinking, he not only fails to) But we must illustrate the difference that exists 
» good, but inculeates veneration for what is in| between us and our anthor on this point. The 
we highest degree destructive and dissipating to | poet Archer takes considerable pains in the second 
mental energy ; which is the more to be regretted | volume to furnish Harding's mind with “ beauty ;" 
*the book is addressed to, and in its magazine | and for this the writer claims for him the admira- 
“ape has already been extensively read by, opera- | tion of the reader. Now Harding is a steady- 
“ve tien, among whom Mr. Horne has many | going, sensible man, and by no means a bad 
“univers, This Magazine, we are proud to say,! orator; he is a superior workman, cool and ener- 
“some little influence in that direction too; and | etic in emergency, and modest withal; but, alas! 
"6 ust therefore say a few words in negation of | obtuse on matters of metaphysical and altiloquent 
*wectrine to them peculiarly dangerous and subtle. | verse. Archer consequently persuades him that 
fie analogy between the various stages of man's ‘his soul is in the dust; that he is a kind of mental 
sstenee and the progress of the seasons is a fre-| savage; and as the first step to emancipation from 
ent subject of poetry and art, the same analogy | this frightful condition, urges upon him the study 
“ing traceable more or less throughout creation. | of Wordsworth, Keats, and Shelley !—Keats ond 
‘‘crcars to us that the similitude is to be found | Shelley !—Endymion and Abracadabra: 
“inthe growth of nations or races of men—j| Now, here the spirit of the work glares out, with 
“re strikingly, perhaps, in the Anglo-Saxon race, | all its mischief in its eyes! [x that give a 
nee it has proved itself more healthy, consti- knowledge of society in its many phases, and of 
“sonally, than any other. By carefully observing, | the capabilities of mankind, books that foster emne 
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lation and induce healthy thought, are passed over 
by this teaching, and rugged minds are to be 

unged at once into lachrymose sentimentality and 
the effusions of men addicted to pork suppers. 
But let us not here be misunderstood. We are 
fully aware of the value of poetry in forming 
mind—there is nothing better: and among many 
beautiful poems, and many that have no excellence 
whatever, Wordsworth has written much that will 
always appeal strongly to new minds : of him, then, 


we say nothing. Keats, too, now and then wrote | 


affecting verses, and Shelley as often grand ones; | 
consider the works of the most eminent men—and 


but the first are almost lost in gentle tempests of 
tears and sighs, the latter in perfect cloudlands of 


words; and what sane man would send forth a_ 


child, through so much drizzle and fog, to gather 
fruit so scanty? For—as, indeed, there is small 
occasion to observe—that class of our fellow- 
countrymen who so greatly need elevation, the 
great majority who can just spell through a Sunday 
newspaper, whose arithmetic extends not beyond 
the account of their weekly expenditure, and who 


avoid pen and ink as one avoids disgrace, are but | 


children in any literary sense. In this particular, 
the capacity of the masses is, in all probability, 
just what characterised the rugged old Norse sea- 
kings; which, indeed, we may congratulate our- 
selves on. And if to these were sung a stirring 
Viking ballad, or the “ Cotter’s Saturday Night,” 
better auditors might not be. Fancy, however, 
what would have been the consternation of even 
our own comparatively modern Canute had some 
minstrel favoured him with “Calidore: a Frag- 
ment ;” and some idea may be attained of what its 
effect would be upon the thousand “ wrights,” 
“smiths,” and “makers” of the present day. 

And if our author would say that it is not to men 
of such mental mould, or rather of no mental 














their behalf is denied to us, let us leave such mey 
alone. As to “ getting beauty into their souls.” o 
the kind which Mr. Horne advocates, they no more 
need it than, returning home hungry at noon, they 
need to get ortolans and tokay into their stomachs. 
stomach and soul would get equally deranged, in face 

The beauty which those in whom Mr. Horne 
interests himself should really strive after, the only 
beauty which should be inculeated in them at this 
time, is of quite another kind: namely, the beauty 
of simplicity and strength. For examples of this, 
and what it is capable of doing, we have but to 


the more eminent the more will this beauty be 
apparent. Luther, Columbus, Cromwell, Newton, 
Burns, Shakspeare, and others of like if less famj- 
liar fame, were by no means people of a florid style 
of mind, yet these are some of the most valuable 
men the generations have seen; and theirs is the 
greatness of simplicity and strength, or it is 
nothing. Repeat all the famous names in your 
memory; and when you come to one more re- 
nowned than others—renowned for having done 
something to advance the world morally, intel- 
lectually, or politically—you will get an illustration 
of the value and excellence of beauty of this kind. 
Recal to mind all the great deeds that have been 
done ; and if even you go so high as Moses, Isaiab, 
and Paul who “ was a sailmaker,” it will be found 
that nations have been led from bondage, the truest 
poetry has been written, divinest truths preached 





from city to city through suffering and contumely, 


worlds found, paths opened, we might almost say, 
into omniscience, by men whose greatest charac- 


teristics have been simplicity of mind and language, 


and strength of purpose. 
Now the “ beauty” of these achievements, were 


they eufficiently known to them, is as well to be 


mould at all, that he recommends study of this | understood by our grim stokers and artificers in 


character, but only to those who, like the Harding 
of his novel, are advanced in intelligence, we 
disagree with him even yet more. In the first case, 
such a course of teaching, thank Heaven! would be 
as impracticable as if addressed to our Norse friends 
above mentioned: wherever made intelligible it 
would be treated with contempt. In the latter 


_ wood and in iron as to the most elevated—perhayp, 


generally, even more so. Thor would gain more 


devotees among them than Apollo; and such men 
as those above mentioned are each a kind of Thor, 
smiting, with thunder-hammer, at whatever stands 


in the way of human progress. In any attempt, 


' then, to elevate the lower orders, these are the 


case, where some literary polish is attained, the | men whose works, written or performed, should 


love of poetical abstraction and transcendentalism 
might very readily be induced, by the dazzle and 
pomp of words of which the victim might not 
clearly comprehend the value or have the temerity 
to analyse : a kind of readers to be found largely in 
every class and condition. Now there can be no 
objection to those who are “adequately provided 
for,” and determined to go through life on the 
sans souci principle, privately indulging in cloud- 
land idealities—they can afford it: but consider 
what would be the effect of the spread of such 
mental dissipation among the advanced men of the 
operative orders! While sectarians are cavilling 
and theorists philosophising, it is these who, rising 
up daily from the humbler ranks, by their example 
and teaching are bringing whole masses of men 
into the light of intelligence, in a way that, ulti- 
mately, may surprise some of us. For pity's sake, 
then, if to do more than cavil and philosophise in 





constantly be held up for their emulation or con- 
templation, and not imbecile weepers, weep they 
ever so musically. The time—the young mal- 
hood of our race, when little weeping, musical of 
unmusical, should be indulged in—requires It; 
common-sense and the natural genius of the 
British people require it. It is this spirit, however 
faintly indicated, the appreciation of what is truly 
ennobling and contempt of tinsel greatness, which 
has borne England steadily on through calm and 
tempest, and served to bring it to its preset! 
renown. And though not every mariner may dis 
cover a new world, nor any other sailmaker atta 
the grandeur of St. Paul, if only this spirit can be 
more fully developed in the men of these and 
coming generations, the influences of this age and 
nation will in all probability be more powerful ths 
that of any these eighteen hundred years, and extend 
even to the time when, mayhap, some A 














Gibbon will have to write “ The Decline and Fall 
of the British Empire.” On the other hand, what 
consequences would follow on a people being 
jeavened with such dreamers as Mr. Horne’s beau 
‘deal twere too painful to anticipate : some notion, 

rhaps, may be obtained of it in a review of the 
olitical condition of some continental States at 
the present time. 

Thus far we have been led in an endeavour to 
check, as much as in us lies, the inculeation of false 
and dangerous doctrine by “men of the people,” 
smong whom, we suppose, our author ranks him- 
elf In this we have been more diffuse, perhaps, 
by reason that he is by no means alone in the 
work; for the same reverence of lovely moonshine 
‘: constantly breaking out in the orations and 
writings of most other “apostles of the poor.” 
Against any yearning In that direction we would 
again warn the working-man ; failing better things, 
rather let him get a flute, and patiently endeavour 
the satisfactory aerostation of “ Rule Britannia.” 

We cannot conclude, however, without express- 
ing regret that Mr. Horne should have taken so 
wrong a view of the matter, since he everywhere 
gives evidence of considerable power, and, what is 
yerhaps better, of great earnestness. Indeed, so 
well does he advocate, in the mouths of Mary and 
Harding, the cause of terrestrial common-sense, 
that we believe he has only to reconsider the sub- 
ject and argue it over to himself to view his lazy 
Dreamer with the due contempt. We make room 
for a very thoughtful and well-written passage— 
probably the best in the book :— 

“When you enter a great city you are struck by 
the magnificent palaces, and churches, and institu- 
tions, and theatres, and club-houses, and hotels—the 
large airy squares—the fine broad streets—the shin- 
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ing rows of shops filled with all manner of things— 
and by the great numbers of houses—always in 
splendour by day or by night. These are all for 
the upper and middle classes. When a gentleman 
at home, or a traveller abroad, has seen all this, he 
considers he has seen this city. Well, sir—but 
where are the rising millions we hear about ?— 
the masses we read of? He has only seen the 
localities belonging to ‘the few,’ and the compara- 
tively few. Is there another city—not so fine, nor 
so commodious, of course, but very much larger, 
of course, where ‘the many’—all these rising mil- 
lions, these masses, reside ?—their public and pri- 
vate workshops, and their innumerable colonies of 
homes? There is another city—what a city !— 
not quite a city under ground, but a straggling 
series of holes and corners, and side Janes, and 
attics, and lofts, and cellars, and nooks behind dark 
walls, and dung-heaps, and hovels and dens close 
to cesspools and slushy passages, and all the dirty 
people crowded and jammed together in these 
family-places—far behind, and round about, and 
out of the sight of the city which gentlemen and 
travellers walk through and admire. This is the 
inner city of all great capitals—the city kept out 
of sight—the unknown town within the famous 
town. The city with the Name does not itself 
know anything about our place. And this un- 
known region of the millions and masses bears 
the same relation to the city of the upper and 
middle classes which the drains and sewers, with 
the rats, toads, and efts, bear to a splendid river 


with all its shipping upon it—except that the 


populations of the sewers work for themselves only, 
and are not shipwright-rats, tailoring-toads, nor 


brewing and baking-efts, who drudge through the 


mire for their betters who float in the light.” 


SONNET. 


REMONSTRANT AND REFORMATIVE, 


Usprr a dark arch, near St. Paul’s, you find 
The place by Hymen and by Mammon loved, 
Where wills and lovers’ good intents are proved, 


And ships, escaping from the waves and wind, 
Fall in with landsharks than the sea less kind. 
Far from the air and light of day removed, 
And as of purpose in this corner shoved, 
The Courts Ecclesiastic, to my mind, 


Are one great nuisance. 


Here swarm legatees, 


Enraptured bridegrooms, anxious next of kin, 
Rushing for licences, or making search 
Laborious, and paying heavy fees, 
Among the wills, engrossed on many a skin, 


As ill kept as absurdly by the Church. 























detailed notice than time then permitted us to do. 
of this very agreeable book, and we now propose 

to perform our promise. It is. indeed, a labour of 
love, for never are the duties of the critic so light 
and so pleasant as when he gives a cordial welcome 

to a young aspirant for fame, and bids him “God 

epeed” on his road. We do this most frankly to 

the anthor of “Sir Reginald Mohun.” He haa done 

much, he promises more; and when we have intro- 

duced our readers to the very agreeable society 

which awaits them at the mansion of his hero, we. 
shall part from our author with the warmest good 

wishes for his journey on hia path to the fame and 

honours which we feel certain he will merit, and 

the few words of admonition which we think may 

be useful to him on his course, and which it is | 
essential to onr character as critics that we should 

administer. . 


ae om = ee eS 


nee. 
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“* Know, Raymond de St. Oun, that I was born 
In Naples: there, while yet a new-born thing, 


Death o'er my cradle waved his darksome wing. 
, My mother died to give me birth ; forlorn 
I came into the world—a babe of woe— 
" I]] omened from my childhood’s early morn ; 
‘4 Yet heir to what the idolaters of show 
$3 Deem Life's good things, which earthly bliss 
j | * bestow. | 

















SIR REGINALD MOHUN® 


We promised in our last number to give a more “ Vain were good Lady Vivian's strong entreaties 


Against this desperate system of conveyance: 
They seemed to yield, but left it in abeyance: 
And went next morning early. Sad, yet sweet, js 
Such disregard of wiser heads’ advice! 

The day was fine—and though one leader twice 
Came round the shafts, with nose almost to 

meet his 
Driver—the present-minded Wilton beat his 


“Head with the whip’s butt end (because the lash 


Of course was tangled), and by timely aid 

Of grooms he through the archway egress made. 
The road once gained, they went along full slash, 
Hastening to overtake the other trap, 

Which durst not pause for fear of like mishap, 
Driven by De Lacy. Never striplings rash 
Left stable-yard more likely for a smash.” 


7 : ‘ - Notwithstanding these perils, the whole party 
Che story, so far as it goes, is of the simplest arrive unscathed at Nornyth, where supper awaits 


“A gridiron, too, upon whose silver bars 


; framework. Sir Reginald Mohun, born to a then -— 
i} princely heritage, is left an orphan whilst yet a! 
i child; but let him tell his own story :— 


Spluttered and fizzed the turkey’s limbs dis- 


jointed ; 
While the rich unguents which those limbs 
anointed 


Dripped flaming on the coals like falling stars: 

Also a kettle from its brazen body 

Yielded bright vaporous streams for whiskey 
toddy. 

T need not dwell on these particulars, 

But grieve to add they ended with cigars.” 










‘The riches of the heart they call a dream; 


Love, hope, faith, friendship—hollow phan-. 


tasies : 
Living but for their pockets and their eyes, 
‘They stifle in their breasts the purer beam 


We have not space to follow the shooting-party of 
the next day, but must take our readers at once to 
the seeond canto, which brings fairer guests to 
Nornyth :— 

“'The new arrivals, as the case required, 


















Of sunshine, glanced from Heaven upon their 
clay, 

To be its light andwarmth. This is a theme 

For homilies; and I will only say— 

The heart feeds not on fortune’s baubles gay,’ 


” 


The fatherand a sister soon fi low, and Revinald 
is left alone to the care of his uncle, Lord Eure. 
Hlis first companion at school and college is his_ 
Cousin Wilton; not very congenial, for, though 
fricnes, he finds that— 


“ Life's increasing length of pilgrimage 
But widens more and more our occupations 
And tastes. So mach for similar educations.” 


Revinald is educated as men of his rank usually 
are, goes to Eton and Cambridge, and the poem 
opens as a party of his college friends assemble at 


arrive in a couple of tandems from the residence of 
one of them, Vivian :— 








Were mostly female. Neighbouring mansions 
three 

Gave forth their fascination fair and free, 

To wit, six blooming maidens much admired. 

There were two dashing Misses Calverley 

(Tall, comely damsels as could be desired) ; 

The county member's daughters, with a brother; 

Their worthy father and a watchful mother, 


“Sir John and Lady Calverley ; a pair 


Called worldly by the world ; a term implying 
That they thought more of living than of dying, 
And watched their opportunities with care. 
He was no squeamish patriot, eelf-denying, 
But one who asked and got his proper share 
Of patronage. His politics were hearty, 
That is, he always voted with his party. 


his family mansion of Nornyth Place. His guests “With much good sense and humour—gifts both 


rare 
In statesmen—he combined a hardish view 
et 
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Of men, as some goodhumoured persons do “They had no friends, and Mole and Blink were 
When long experience with its wear and tear foes ; 
Has worn the brazen world’s gilt semblance Each to himself the wrangler of his year, 


through ; Deemed his most dangerous rival dwelt most 
Leaving that base but useful metal bare. near : 


He held mankind to self entirely votive— For neither conld see far before his nose! 
That dreary theory of the lowest motive. Mutely they met o'er Hall's unsavoury cheer, 
As over carrion meet two carrion crows. 
Now bracketed in mutual shame they met, 
Below—great Heaven! below—a baronet! 


We have not space for the first description of 
Lady Agnes, who plays a prominent part in thie 
and the succeeding canto; but we cannot deny 
ourselves the pleasure of quoting this charming | “Owen, an easy first, left far below 
picture of Lady Eve :— Fusty and Smudge, another rival pair. 
Smudge died: the strain was more than he 

could bear. 
Fusty (a fellow now) begins to grow 
Obese upon the upper table’s fare. 
© Alma mater !—Alma mater, oh! 
You find one Owen, and you do him justice: 
You slay ten Smudges, stagnate fifty Fustys.” 


«She had a lovely little fairy figure, 

Which at fifteen is greatly more commodious 

Than taller growth (for growing girls are 
odious, 

Poor things, when pulpy bulk exceeds their 
vigour) ; 

1 Her merry voice and laughter were melodious ; 

Her heart remained still set on the hair trigger 

Of smiles, and tears, and wilful spirits wild, 

So that she still was looked on as a child. 


The scene then shifts to a meet of Lord Mero- 
vinge’s hounds at Nornyth Whin. Poor Agnes, 
“towering in her pride of place,” of youth and 
beauty, is mortally hurt by a fall. She lingers 
yet, and Reyinald arrives in time to receive her 
last farewell. ‘Though somewhat loth to confess 


“She was, in fact, the prettiest little creature, 
With laughing eyes of deepest violet, 
And glossy clustering locks of eurly jet— 


; With brilliancy of tint, and trath of feature, | Such weakness, we must own to having paid to the 
Her mother’s. sisters’. everybody's pet touching beauty of this farewell a truer tribute 
i» § “ “9 d e ’ > - . M4 * 
; She learnt so fast they were afraid to teach her, than can be expressed = ords. 


And had such tact and readine-s of wit, 


| “T cannot linger long! my days are waning, 
Her playful sallies seldom were unfit. 


And soon our love must reach its earthly close. 


: . In Heaven all Mercy with all Wisdom reignin 
“A distant consciousness of womanhood y suing 


v me: . So weaves the thorny garland of our woes. 
Dawned in her eyes. She now and then would ay: - 
sated : For me, the grave’s dark dreamless deep repose : 
: sth ae a , For you, life's spirit-strife, still onward straining 
Her elder sister’s high and queenly air “— : +" : : 
Ww Pe’ ; "Ne Through various whirling gusts of joy and pain, 
hen levities aroused her statelier mood, mei : ." 
ft . Till in a calmer clime we meet again. 
of And then her pointed shafts were hard to bear 
to Although they never were unkind or rude. “ Let me be buried in no dismal cave 
to She sparred much with St. Oun, and harassed ’Mid lead-encased corruption! Where I fell, 
Vivian Above my dust that dear old beech shall wave 
For some rash words, until he begged oblivion. Whose rustic seat we both remember well. 
ns It is a pleasant party, that at Nornyth, varied When summer breezes rustle through the dell, 
with a ball, a pic-nic, and a mutual avowal of love There will you come and sit beside my grave ; 
between Reyinald and Agnes. The author has And hear the happy birds their carols pour, 
1. given us a delightful report of the dressing-room As we have done in happy days before. 


talk of the fair guests. Lucky dog, to know such 
mysteries! But it is too long for quotation. 

er; The third canto opens at Cambridge. The hero 
takes a respectable degree. It is recorded that— 


“He stood upon the list's porters scroll 
ag Above those painful students, Blink, and Mole. 


“ And let your little children come to me, 
And wreathe wild flowers upon the mossy stone ; 
And tell them, as they cluster round your knee, 
How Agnes in the forest sleeps alone ; 
And they shall catch the echo of your tone ; 
And learn from you to love my memory, 


ng, “Did Mole and Blink play tennis—cricket— In days when sorrow’s bitterness is past— 
hunt— For Memory’s pangs her pleasures long out- 
run play at cards—give dinner-parties— last. 
drink 


We have traced the story so far as it has yet 


Milk punch, or even beer? No! Mole and| proceeded. Our readers have seen enough to 


link judge for themselves how gracefully it is told. 
Hail garrets in the Hostel, front to front. Indeed, grace is the main characteristic of the 
There days and nights they spent in ceaseless| poem. ‘There is hardly an inharmonious line in 


_ swink, it; and the stanza in which it is written—a kind 
Grabbing through science with an earnest grunt | of free ottava rima, in which the author takes the 
Like any other pigs; for pigs they were, liberty of transposing the rhymes as suits his 
. Save that the roots they loved were mostly | convenience—is, to our ears, peculiarly.casy and 
square, flowing. <A playful vein of satire runs 
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the whole—a sheet lightning of wit that plays Cloviscourt and Nornyth. This affectation of fine 
harmlessly over the page. Take, as a sample, names is only one degree less offensive than Mr. 
these consolations afforded to young witlings disap- Dickens’ predilection for such patronymics as 


pointed in the success of their bon mots. Chuzzlewit and Nickleby. It savours of the cheap 
gentility of the upstart or the swindler. We als, 


“What would you have? There are three gene- object entirely tothe “mode of Agnes's death, 


rations ss The sudden snapping of the cord in the midst of 
At once on earth: can your ambition be ‘youth, and health, and enjoyment, may be excused 
So ravenous as at once to ask all three? when it is necessary to the story: but Agnes 
Hold to your age: ‘twill shift an you have lingers, and the broken back is useless as well a3 
_ patience. ; revolting ; and though Mr. Cayley is far above 
Soon your facetious ball-room observations — | the cockney ignorance which made the author of 
Shall tickle learned ladies after tea. |“ Ten Thousand a-Year” describe his heroine, when 
Envy no more your elders: nota few ‘out with the hounds, as “spurring her eager filly,” 
Of those distinguished worthies envy you. —_| vet he should have remembered, that when young 


“Dance! while your limbs are limber! Laugh | ladies do commit such escapades, they are not 
while laughter ‘trusted to the care of boys from Eton, but there is 

Comes bubbling from the fount of youthful | invariably some papa, or uncle, or steady elder 
brother, or prudent old stud-groom, to take care 





merriment! : 
No pungent dry dust, beaten from the cerement of them. “Old Hughes” would have known his 
Of Reputation’s mummy-rags, hereafter — better than to let his young mistress 
Shall ever prove so pleasant on experiment. | M© ’ 
P P - | «“ — an awkward palisade 


No breath of praise shall half so sweet waft e’er 
Upon your stale self-love as maidens’ sighs : 
No lamps of glory beam as maidens’ eyes.” 


| (Backed by a deepish drop) both stiff and high, 


‘when her “ coal-black steed” was “a little blown.” 

Such are the charms over which we have lin- Besides, the gate would not have been locked. We 
gered with delight in reading “Sir Reginald dislike the story so much that we are writing our- 
Mohun.” We must now remonetrate with Mr. selves into the conviction that it could not be so. 
Cayley anent one or two matters. In the first’ These, however, are, after all, minor matters. 
place, where did he get his names? To say nothing We part from Mr. Cayley with gratitude for the 
of the hero, did ever five young men with such pleasure he has given us all the more lively as 
names as St. Oun, De Lacy, Wilton, Tancarville, we look for future favours. We shall be delighted 
and Vivian meet together? ‘The ladies are as to resume our task of criticism when the fourth 
bad—Lady Eve Fitz Pharamond, the Countess and succeeding cantos of “Sir Reginald Mchun” 
Merovinge; and the places, if possible, worse, make their appearance. 





ANACREON—ODE XX. 


Aw old woman was changed to a stone, ohone! 
At which all her relations did groan, ohone! 
King Pandion’s daughter, 
When her father sought her, 
In the shape of a swallow had flown, ohone! 


But I'd be a looking-glass clear, my dear! 
Or a soft robe thy form to insphere, my dear ! 
Or water, cool flowing, 
To circle thee, glowing, 
And embrace thee without any fear, my dear. 


A perfume thy beauty to greet, my sweet ; 

A ecarf on thy bosom to beat, my sweet ; 
The pearl that’s reclining 
Where tresses are twining, 

Or the slipper that's under thy feet, my sweet. 
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LORD CARLISLE ON POPE 
BY THOMAS DE QUINCEY, ESQ. 


(Tar paper of last month®, on Lord Carlisle’s lec- | them, and oftentimes pursuing them through their 
ture, having been written under the oppression of | unlinkings with the sequaciousness (pardon a 
a nervous illness, accompanied by great suffering, Coleridgian word) that belongs to some process 
may probably enough have been found heavy. of creative nature, such as the unfolding of a 
Another objection to that paper is, that it too easily flower. But Pope was all jets and tongues of 
assumes the radical falseness of Pope, as a notori- flame; all showers of scintillation and sparkle. 
ous fact needing no evidence or illustration. To Dryden followed, genially, an impulse of his 
myself it did not need either. But to any casual healthy nature. Pope obeyed, spasmodically, an 
reader, whose attention had never been attracted overmastering febrile paroxysm. Even in these 
to the circumstantialities of Pope’s satiric sketches, constitutional differences between the two are 
this assumption would be startling ; and it would written and are legible the corresponding necessi- 
have done him a service to offer a few exemplifi- ties of “utter falsehood in Pope, and of loyalty to 
cations of the vice attributed to Pope, both as sub- truth in Dryden.” Strange it is to recall this one 
stantiating the charge and as investing it with striking fact, that if once in his life Dryden might 
some little amusement. This it had been my in- | reasonably have been suspected of falsehood, it was 
tention to do at the moment; but being disabled | in the capital matter of religion. He ratted from 
by the illness above-mentioned, I now supply the his Protestant faith; and according to the literal 
omission. | ‘origin of that figure he ratted ; for he abjured it 
Whom shall we pronounce a fit writer to be as rats abjure a ship in which their instinct of 
laid before an auditory of working-men, as a model divination has deciphered a destiny of ruin, and 
of what is just in composition — fit either for at the very moment when Popery wore the pro- 
conciliating their regard to literature at first or mise of a triumph that might, at any rate, have 
afterwards for sustaining it? The qualifications | lasted his time. Dryden was a Papist by apostacy ; 
for such a writer are apparently these two: first, and perhaps, not to speak uncharitably, upon some 
that he should deal chiefly with the elder and_ bias from self-interest. Pope, on the other hand, 
elementary affections of man, and under those re-| was a Papist by birth, and by a tie of honour ; and 
lations which concern man’s grandest capacities ;| he resisted all temptations to desert his afflicted 
secondly, that he should treat his subject with | faith, which temptations lay in bribes of great mag- 
solemnity, and not with sneer—with earnestness, nitude prospectively, and in persecutions for the 
as one under a prophet’s burden of impassioned’ present that were painfully humiliating. How 
truth, and not with the levity of a girl hunting a’ base a time-server does Dryden appear on the one 
chance-started caprice. I admire Pope in the very side !—on the other, how much of a martyr should 
highest degree; but I admire him as a pyrotech-| we be disposed to pronounce Pope! And yet, for 
nic artist for producing brilliant and evanescent all that, such is the over-ruling force of a nature 
effeets ont of elements that have hardly a moment's | originally sincere, the apostate Dryden wore upon 
life within them. There is a flash and a startling his brow the grace of sincerity, whilst the pseudo- 
explosion, then there is a dazzling coruscation, all martyr Pope, in the midst of actual fidelity to his 
purple and gold ; the eye aches under the sudden- Church, was at his heart a traitor—in the very 
ness of a display that, springing like a burning oath of his allegiance to his spiritual mistress had 
arrow out of darkness, rushes back into darkness a lie upon his lips, scoffed at her whilst kneeling 
with arrowy speed, and in a moment all is over. in homage to her pretensions, and secretly for- 
Like festal shows, or the hurrying music of such swore her doctrines whilst suffering insults in her 
thows— service. 

It was, and it is not. The differences as to truth and falsehood lay 

exactly where, by all the external symptoms, th 
ought not to have lain. But the reason for this 
of the Drydens. Dryden had within him a prin- anomaly was, that to D ryden sincerity had been ° 
ciple of continuity which was not satisfied without agg necessity of his intellectual nature, whilst 
lingering upon his own thoughts, brooding over + °P® distracted by his own activities of mind, 
= living in an irreligious generation, and beset by 
* It is no matter of wonder or complaint that a paper written | infidel friends, had early lost his anchorage of 
£,8 correspondent at a distance of 400 miles, or 80 ing more, traditional belief ; and yet, upon an honourable 
Sip cvery eater ae aetageay > borg «#4 above 800 miles scruple of fidelity to the suffering Church of his 
infuite in the case when the ‘correspondent cends no amvace 4 fathers, he sought often to dissemble the fact of 
ot, should exhibit some errors. These, having now dove his own scepticism, which yet often he thirsted 
Oey cit rape ey ny a Pe RL | ee Basan — 
— for the true word generic, I ne hy exception, as it de- | truthfulness he became false. And in this sl 
a mening in away that may have perplexed a pains-taking ticular instance he would, at any rate, have become 
- Sach readers are rare, and deserve false, whatever had been the native constitution of 


Untruly, therefore, was it ever fancied of Pope, 
that he belonged by his classification to the family 








cause of his t ing i 
presen Se It will be resumed cile any seal. leat to 


1% the next number, 


— ) € encouragement. 
‘This same diaulos which Mr. De Quincey laments is also the his mind. It was a mere impossibil to recon- 
his Church a | his 
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known irreverence to religion. Dut upon far 
more subjects than this Pope was habitually false 
in the quality of his thoughts, always insincere, 
never by any accident in earnest, and conse- 
quently many times caught in ruinous self-contra- 
diction. Is that the sort of writer to furnish an 
advantageous study for the precious leisure, pre- 
cious as rubies, of the toil-worn artizan ? 

The root and the pledge of this falseness in Pope 
lay in a disease of his mind, which he (like the 
Roman poet Horace) mistook for a feature of 
preternatural strength; and this disease was the 
incapacity of self-determination towards any para- 
mount or abiding principles. Horace, in a well- 
known passage, had congratulated himself upon 
this disease as upon a trophy of philosophic eman- 
cipation : 

Nullius addictus jurare in verba magistri, 

(Qluo me cunque rapit tempestas, deferor hospes : 
which words Pope thus translates, and applies to 
himself in his English adaptation of this epistle-— 


But ask not to whit doctors I apply— 

Sworn to no master, of no sect am I. 

As drives the storm, at any door I knock ; 

And hovse with Montaigne now, or now with Locke. 


That is, neither one poet nor the other having, as 
regarded philoophy, any internal principle of 
gravitation or determining impulse to draw him 
in one direction >ether than another, was left to 
the random control of momentary tuste, accident, 
or caprice; and this indetermination of pure, un- 
ballasted levity both Pope and Horace mistook 
for a special privilege of philosophic strength. 
Others, it seems, were chained and coerced by 
certain fixed aspects of truth, and their efforts were 
overruled accordingly in one uniform line of direc- 
tion. But they, the two brilliant poets,® fluttered 

* * The two brillicnt poets.” As regards Horace, it is searcely 
worth while to direct the reader’s attention upon inconsistency of 
this imaginary defiance to philosophic authority with his profes- 
sion cleewhere of allegiance to Epicurus; for had it even been 
possible to cirect the poet’s own attention npon it, the same spirit 


of frank simplicity which has converted his very cowardice, his 
unm tigated cowardice (relictd non bene parmuld), into cne of those 
amiable and winning fraities which, ouce having come to know it, 
on no account could we consent to forego—would have reconciled 
us all by some inimitalle picturesqueness of candour to incon- 


sistency the most shocking as to the fulfilment of some great moral 


obligation ; just as from the brute restiveness of a word (Equotu- 


ticum), that positive!'y would not come into the harness of hex- 
ameter verse, he has extracted a gay, laughing elias (viz, “ rersn 
quod dicere won es!'), a pleasantry which is nowhere so well 
paralleled as by Soutl.ey's on the name of Admiral Tchichakoff :— 


“A name which you all must know very well, 
Which nobody can speak, aud nobody can spell.” 


Vain would it be to fasten any blame upon a poet armed with such 
heaven-born playfulness that upon a verbal defeet he raises a 
triumph of art, and upon a personal defect raises a_perpetual me- 
mento of smiling ve affectionate forgiveness. We “ condone” 
his cowardice, to use language of Doctors’ Commons, many times 


over, before we know whether he would have cared for our con- | 


donation ; and protest our unanimous belief, that, if he did run 
away from battle, he ran no faster than a gentleman ought to run. 
In fact, his character would have wanted its amiable unity had he 
wof been a coward, or had he wot keen arskhe. Vain were it to 
level reproaches at Aim, for whom all reproaches become only occa- 
sions of further aod surplus hymour. Dut, in fact, for any serious 
purposes of Horace, plulosophy was not wanted. Some slight 


retence of that kind served to throw a shade of pensiveness over 
is Convivial revels, and thus to rescne them from the taint of 
plebeian grossness. So far, and no iarther, a slight colouring of 
philosophy was needed for his moral musings. But Pope's case is 
different. The moral breathings of Horace are natural exhala- 


‘on butterfly-wings to the right and the left, ohey. 
ing no guidance but that of some instant and fagi. 
tive sensibility tosome momentary phasis of beauty. 
In this dream of drunken eclecticism, and in the 
original possibility of such an eclecticism, lay the 
‘ground of that enormous falsehood which Pope 
_practised from youth to age. An eclectic philo. 
_sopher already, in the very title which he assumes, 
proclaims his self-complacency in the large liberty 
of error purchased by the renunciation of all con. 
trolling principles. Having severed the towing. 
line which connected him with any external force 
‘of guiding and compulsory truth, he is free to go 
astray in any one of ten thousand false radiations 


— “ 





tions rising spontaneously from the heart under the ordinary gleams 
of chance and change in the human things that lay around hin, Bat 
ope is more ambitious. Le is not content with Lorrowig from 
philosophy the grace of a passing sanction or countersign, Lut on. 
| dertakes to/end her a systematic culierency of development and some. 
| times even a fundamental basis. In his “ Essay on Man” his morals 
connect themselves with metaphysics. The metaphysics had been 
eathered together in his chance eclectic rambles amongst books 
of philosophy, such as Montaigne, Charron, and latterly amongst 
the fossil rubbish and debris of Bayle’s Dictionary. Much also 
| had been suggested to his piercing intellect in conversation, espe 
i cially with Lord Bolingbroke; but not so exclusively by any 
means with Aim as the calumniators of Pope would have us sup- 
pose. +r he did from all quarters, but Pope was not the man 
servilely to beg or to steal. It was indispensable to his own com. 
fort that he should at least understand the meaning of what he 
| took from others, though seldom indeed he understood its wider 
relations, or pursued its ultimate consequences. Hence came 
anguish and horror upon Pope in his latter days, such as rarely 
can have visited any but the death-bed of some memorable 
criminal. To have rejected the rerba magistri might seem well, 
it might look promising, as all real freedom is promising, for the 
interests of truth; but he forgot that, in rejecting the master, 
he had also rejected the doctrine—the es principle—the 
unity of direction secured for the inquirer by the master’s par- 
ticular system with its deep internal cohesion, Coming upon his 
own distracted choice of principles from opposite angles and lines 
| of direction, he found that what once and under one aspect had 
| seemed to him a guiding light, and one of the buoys for narrow. 

ing the uncertaintics of a difficult navigation, absolutely under 
| another aspect, differently approached and differently associated, 
| did the treacherous office of a spanselled horse, as in past days 
upon the Cornish and the South Lrish coast it was employed— 
expressly for showing false signals, and leading nght amongst 
breakers, That Aortus siccus of pet notions, which had won 
Pope's fancy in their insulated and separate existence, when brought 
together as parts and elements of the same system in the elaborate 
und haughty “ Essay on Man,” alsolutely refused to cohere. -\o 
| doctoring, no darning, could disguise their essential inter-repulsion. 
| Dismal rents, chasms, hiatuses, gaped and grinned in a theory 

whose very office and arrogant pretension had been to harmonise 
the dislocated face of nature, and to do fhaf in the way of justii- 
‘cation for God which God had forgotten to do for himself. How 











| 





if an enemy should come, and fill up these ugly chasms with some 
| poisonous fungus of a nature to spread the dry rot through the 
‘imain timbers of the vessel? And, in fact, such an enemy did 
lcome. This enemy spread dismay through Pope's heart. Pope 
| found himself suddenly shown up as an anti-social monster, as an 
“incendiary, as a disorganiser of man’s most aspiring hopes. *9 
Heavens! What is to be done? what con be done?” he cried 
| out. “When I wrote that passage, which now seems so wicked, 
certainly I meant something very good; or, if 1 didn’t, at 9Y 
| rate I meant to mean it.” The case was singular; if no friend 
of the author's could offer a decent account of its meaning, to % 
certainty the author cou'd #of. Luckily, however, there are t¥? 
ways of filling up chasms; and Warburton, who had reasons best 
_ known to himself for cultivating Pope's favour, besides consider 
able practice during lis youth in a special pleader’s ofier, 
took the desperate case in hand. He caulked the chasms ith 
| plulosophic oakum, he “ payed” them with dialectic piteh, 
| sheathed them with copper and brass by means of audacioes 
| dogmatism and insolent quibbles, until the enemy seemed to have 
| been silenced, and the vessel righted so far as to float. 
| result, however, as a permanent result, was this—that the demer* 
| which had once been raised (however feebly pressed) against 
| poem, considered in the light of a system compatible wit! rel 
settled upon it permanently as a sullen cloud of suspicion that ® 


| century bas not availed to dissipate, 
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from the true centre of rest. By his own choice 
he is wandering in a forest all but pathless, 





ubi passim 
Pallantes error recto de tramite pellit ; 


-and a forest not of sixty days’ journey, like that 
old Hereynian forest of Czesar’s time, but a forest 
which sixty generations have not availed to tra- 
verse or familiarise in any one direction. 

For Horace, as I have endeavoured to explain 
in the note, the apology is so much the readier as 
his intrusions into this province of philosophy are 
slizhter, more careless, and more indirect. But 


Pope's are wilful, premeditated, with malice afore- | 


thought ; and his falsehoods wear a more malignant 
air, because they frequently concern truth specu- 
lative, and are therefore presumably more de- 





liberate in their origin, and more influential in the | 


result’ It is precisely this part of Pope's errors 
that would prove most perplexing to the unlearned 
student. Beyond a doubt the “ Essay on Man” 
would, in virtue of its subject, prove the most 
attractive to a labouring man of all Pope's writings, 
as most of all promising a glimpse into a world of 
permanence and of mysterious grandeur, and having 
an interest, therefore, transcendant toanyv that could 
be derived from the tleeting aspects of manners or 
social conventionalisms, though illuminated and 
vivified by satire. IZere would be the most ad- 
vantageous and remuncrative station to take for 
one Who should undertake a formal exposure of 
Pope's hollow-heartedness ; that is, it would most 
commensurately reward the pains and difficulties 
of such an investigation. Put it would be too long 
atask for this situation, and it would be too 
polemic. It would move through a jungle of con- 
troversies. For, to quote a remark which I once 
made myself in print, the “ Essay on Man” in one 
point resembles some doubtful inscriptions in 
ancient forms of Oriental languages, which, being 
made up elliptically of mere consonants, can be 
read into very different senses according to the 
different sets of vowels which the particular reader 
may choose to interpolate. According to the choice 
of the interpreter, it may be read into a loyal or a 
treasonable meaning. Instead of this I prefer, as 
more amusing, as less elaborate, and as briefer, to 
EXpuse a few of Pope's personal falsehoods, and 
falsehoods as to the notorieties of fact. Truths 
speculative oftentimes, drives its roots into depth, 


“9 dark that the falsifications to which it is liable, | 
poor were literally thrown away. 


though detected, cannot always be exposed to the 
light of day—the result is known, but not there- 
lore seen, "Truth personal, on the other hand, 
may be easily made to confront its falsifier, not 
with refutation only, but with the visible shame of 
relutation, Such shame would settle upon every 
Paze of Pope's satires and moral epistles, oftentimes 
"pon every couplet, if any censor, armed with an 


alequate knowledge of the facts, were to prosecute | 
-tences about Dennis from Theobald. 


the inquest. And the general impression from 
euch an inquest would be, that Pope never de- 
lineated a character, nor uttered a sentiment, nor 
breathed an aspiration, Which he would not wil- 
ist, have retracted, have abjured or 
under foot with the curses assigned to 


- 


lingly have rec: 
amples 
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heresy, if by such an act he could have added a 
hue of brilliancy to his colouring or a new depth 
to his shadows. There is nothing he would not 
have sacrificed, not the most solemn of his opinions, 
nor the most pathetic memorial from his personal 
experiences, in return for a sufficient consideration, 
which consideration meant always with him poetic 
effect. It is not, as too commonly is believed, that 
he was reckless of other people's feelings; so far 
from that, he had a morbid faci/ity in his kind- 
ness; and in cases where he had no reason to sus- 
pect any lurking hostility, he showed even a 
paralytic benignity. But, simply and constitu- 
tionally, he was incapable of a sincere thought or 
a sincere emotion. Nothing that ever he uttered, 
were it even a prayer to God, but he had a fancy 
for reading it backwards. And he was evermore 
false, not as loving or preferring falsehood, but as 
one who could not in his heart perceive much real 
difference between what affected to call 
falsehood and what they affected to call truth. 
Volumes might be filled with illustrations: I con- 
tent myself with three or four. 

I. Pope felt intellectually that it was philosophic, 
and also that it wore an air of nobility, not to 
despise poverty.  Movrally, however, he felt in- 
versely: nature and the accider!s of his life had 
made it his necessity to despise ntuaing so heartily. 
Ifinany one sentiment he ever was absolutely sincere, 
if there can be cited one insulated case upon which 
he found it difficult to play the hypocrite, it was 
in the case of that intense scorn with which he 
regarded poverty, and all the painful circumstances 
that form the equipage of poverty. To look ata 
pale, dejected fellow-creature creeping along the 
highway, and to have reason for thinking that he 
has not tasted food since yesterday—what a pang 
would such a sight, accompanied by such a thought, 
inflict upon many a million of benign human 
hearts ! jut in Pope, left to his spontaneous 
nature, such a sight and such a thought would 
have moved only fits of laughter. Not that he 
would have refused the poor creature a shilling, 
but still he would have laughed. For hunger, and 
cold, and poverty appeared to him only in the light 
of drolleries, and too generally of scoundrelisms. 
Still he was aware that some caution was requisite 
in giving public expression to such feelings. 
Accordingly, when he came forward in yala-dress 


1 
eve 


as a philosopher, he assumed the serene air of one 


upon whom all such idle distinctions as rich and 
But watch him: 


follow his steps for a few minutes, and the deep 
realities of his nature will unmasque themselves. 
For example, in the first book of the “ Dunciad” 
he has occasion to mention Dennis :— 


And all the mighty nad in Dennis raged. 


Upon this line (the 106th) of the text he hangs a 





note, in the course of which he quotes a few sen- 
(ne of these 
begins thus: “ Did we really know how much this 
poor man suffers by being contradicte!—" &e. ; 
upon which Pope thinks proper to intercalate the 
following pathetic parenthesis in italics: “I wish 
that reflection on Poverty had been spared.” 
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How amiable! how pretty: 
face have more dexterously improved the occasion : 
“ The man that disparages poverty, is a man that—" 
&c. It is manifest, however, at a glance, that 
this virtuous indignation is altogether misplaced ; 
for “ poor” in the quotation from Theobald has no 


reference whatever to poverty as the antithesis to | 


wealth. Whata pity that a whole phial of such | 
excellent scenical morality should thus have been | 
uncorked and poured out upon the wrong man and 
the wrong occasion! Really, this unhappy blunder 
extorts from me as many tears of laughter as ever 
poverty extorted from Pope. Meantime, reader, 
watch what follows. Wounded so deeply in his 
feelings by this constrained homage to poverty, 
Pope finds himself unable to re-settle the equili- 
brium in his nervous system until he has taken 
out his revenge by an extra kicking administered 
to some old mendicant or vVavrant lying in a 
ditch. 

At line 106 comes the flourish about Dennis's 
poverty. Just nine lines a-head, keeping close as 
a policeman upon the heels of a thief, you come up 
with Pope in the very act of maltreating Cibber, 
upon no motive or pretence whatever, small « 
great, but that he (the said Cibber) was guilty ot 
poverty. Pope had detected him—and this is 
Pope's own account of the assault—in an overt act 
of poverty. He deposes, as if it were an ample 
justification of his own violence, that Cibber had | 
been caught in the very act—not of supping 
meanly, coarsely, vulgarly, as 
instance, or other offal—but abso lutely in the act | 
of not Su] ping at all! 


Swearing and supper/ess the hero sate. 


Here one 1s irresistibly 
story about the 
princess 


reminded of the old 
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upon tripe, for | 


cat who was transformed into a) 
she played the ré/e with admirable de- | instance, Sarah and Henrietta, are atrocious carica- 






Could Joseph Sur- | and he knows that no possible testamentary abdj. 


cation of an estate disturbs his own absolute Com. 
mand over it so long as he lives, or bars his power 
of revoking the bequest. The moral instruction 
is in this case so poor, that no reader cares much 
upon what sort of foundation the story itself rests, 
For such a story a lie may be a decent basis. 
True; but not so senseless a lie. Ifthe old Iniser 
was delirious, there is an end of his responsibilities ; 
and nobody has a right to draw upon Aim for 
moral lessons or warnings. If he was not delirious, 
the case could not have happened. Modelled jn 
the same spirit are all Pope’s pretended portraitures 
of women; and the more they ought to have 
| been true, as professing to be studies from lite, the 
more atrociously they are false, and false in the 
transcendant sense of being impossible. Heaps of 
contradiction, or of revolting extravagance, do not 
verify themselves to our loathing incredulity because 
‘the artist chooses to come forward with ble arms 
a-kimbo, saying angrily, “ Dut I tell you, sir, these 
are not fancy-pieces! These ladies ikem I have 
here lampooned are familiarly known to me—they 
are my particular friends. I see them every day 
in the undress of confiding friendship. They 
| ieeheee all their foibles to me in the certainty that 
[ shall take no advantage of their candour ; and 
will you, coming a century later, presume to dis- 
| pute the fid lity or the value of my contemporary 
portraits 2” Yes, and upon these two grounds: 
‘first (as to the fide lity), that the pretended portraits 
are delineations of impossib le people ; and secondly 
(as to the value), that, if after all they could be 
/ sworn to as cop es faithful to the originals, not the 
le ‘SS are they to be repe ‘ed as abnormal, and £0 
far beyond the intelligibilities of nature as practi- 
cally to mean nothing, neither teaching nor warh- 
ing. The two Duchesses of Marlborough, for 


corum, until one day a mouse ran across the floor | tures, and constructed on the desperate principle 


of the royal saloon, when immediately the old 
instinet and the here “dit: ary hatred ») rroved too much 
for the artificial nature, and her Highness vanished 
over a six-barred gate in a furious mouse-chase. 
Po ype, tre ading in the steps of this model, fancies 
himse If reconciled to poverty. Poverty, however, 
suck lenly presents he rself, hot as i high poetic 


of catching at a momentary stare or grin, by means 
of anarchy in the features imputed, and truculent 
antithesis in the expression, Who does not feel 
that these are the fierce pasquinades, and the coarse 
pasquinades, of some malignant electioneering 
contest ? Is there a line that breathes the sim- 
plicity and single-heartedness of truth? Equal 





abstraction, but in that one of hy many shapes | disgust settles upon every word that Pope ever 


which to P ope had always seemed the most comic | wrote against Lady Mary W. Montagu. 


is we ‘I ais the Hist hate ful. Tust 
malice is rekindled: and in line 115 we find him 
assaulting that very calamity under one name, 
which under another, at line LO, he 
With an ostent: tious supe rfluity ot indulge nce. 

LI. | have already noticed ‘that fSolne of P: pe 8 
most pulnted examples which he presents to you 
as drawn from his own experience of life, are in 
fact due to je st- wae and some (o ffered as facts) 
are pure coinages his own brain. When he 
makes his miser at “he last gasp so tenacious of 
the worldly rights then slipping from his ag as 
that he refuses to resign a particular manor, Pope 
for vot that « ven a jest- -book must vovern its jok es 
by some regard to the realities of life, and that 
amongst these realities is the very nature aud opera- 
tion of a will. A miser is not, therefore, a fuol; 


itly |’ ope's ancient 


Having 
once come to hate her rancorous sly, and finding his 
hatred envenomed by the consciousness that Lady 


| Marvy had long ce ased to care two straws for all the 
had treated | 
| laboured at his own spite, filing it and burnis hing 
it as ahi und- -jp lis she ‘Yr works at the b lade of asec Vine- 
tar. For years he had forgotten to ask after the 


realities of nature as they existed in Lady Mary, 


malice of all the wits in Christendom, 


Pope 


and considered only what had the best chance of 
stinging her profoundly He looked out for 4 
“raw” into which he might lay the lash; net seek- 
ing it in the real woman, but generally in the 
nature and sensibilities of abstract woman. Whiat- 
ever seemed to disfigure the idea of womanhood, 
that, by reiterated touches, he worked into his 
portraits of Lady Mary ; and at length, no doubt, 
he had altoxethe rob literated from his own remem- 
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prance the true features of her whom he so much fore examined some of the more prominent cases 
detested. On this class of Pope's satiric sketches with close attention. 


I do not, however, wish to linger, having hereto- 


AN ESSAY ON PIGS 


AND PIG-WORSHIP. 


BY A PIG-WORSHIPPER, 


Pies, in all Christian countries, have been objects 
of veneration. When Philip, son and joint-asso- 
ciate with his father Louis the Fat on the throne 
of France, was killed by a fall from his horse, 
caused by a pig running between the animal's legs, 
so irritated was the father that he issued a pro- 
clamation, that in future no swine should be 
allowed to run about the streets of cities or towns; 
and the people, it is recorded, submitted to the 
order with sorrowful submission. Not so, how- 
ever, with the pig-loving monks of the Order of 
St. Anthony. ‘They entered an energetic, solemn, 
and successful protest against the proclamation, 
and made a bold declaration in favour of their 
pigs and piggeries, and argued that it was con- 
trary to the respect due to their patron saint to 
prevent the swine of their houses from going 
where they thought fit. The protest was suc- 
cessful; and pigs were again allowed to assert the 
dignity of their nature, by wallowing in the 
streets, and tripping up the heels of unlucky pas- 
sengers, as well became a free and enlightened 


swinish multitude. This happened in the year of 


grace 1131: and some may be inelined to account 
for the fact by stating that it occurred in the Dark 
Ages, and that since the Reformation all such 
idolatrous practices were abolished; but tell it not 
in Exeter Hall, proclaim it not in the tabernacles 
of the Saints, that in Britain, Protestant Britain, 
the land of Bibles and Missionary Societies, pigs 
are objects of worship. In every village and 
in every town they are worshipped sincerely. 
Say what we will about the matter, it is a great 
truth that pigolatry is rank and rampant through- 
out the land. Neither is the worship so degrading 
4s some would imavine. It is a far more sensible 
kind of Worship than that of the old mummifying 
Exyptians, Who paid their devotions to vegetable 
goldities such as onions and leeks, and by the way 
of variety let their affections twine around an alli- 
ator, or some such-like amphibious deity. Let 
ts hot blame the old monks too much. <A “rib” 
Was denied them by their vow of celibacy—what 
Would be more natural than to look for consolation 
ha “par rib? 

Blame them, indeed! Why, serpents have been 
Worshipped, rats have been held sacred, and mice 
lave Leen deified! Who, then, who have souls 


capable of appreciating a rasher, or have ever glo- 
riled their olfactory nerves over the celestial 

4vour of home-fed bacon, would not praise rather 
than blame the monks for their chivalry in favour 


of oppressed pighood ? Laugh at pig-worship, in- 
deed! Why, it is rational and praiseworthy in 
comparison of many kinds of worships we all 
know of. 

What nobler sight than a pig lying on straw 
basking in the sun? Why, every square inch of 
him is worthy of reverence ; and the man who has 
not due respect for such a sight has denied the 
faith, and is worse than an infidel. It is a sight 
that speaks of an oleaginous future, and associates 
itself with comfort, plenty, contentment, and good 
times. ‘The pig is the poor man’s savings bank, 
where there is no roguish secretary or dishonest 
treasurer; and every ounce of flesh the pig gains is 
an addition to the balance at his bankers. On the 
other hand, he has the soul-felt satisfaction to see 
it grow day by day, to watch over it with a 
friendly eye, to recognise it as one of the family, to 
feel his affection twist round it even as the ivy 
twines. ‘To look into its little sunk black eye, 
beaming with fun, frolic, and goodnature, to watch 
it carry straws about in its mouth as wise-like 
as any Christian, is a sight worthy the notice 
of saint, savage, or sage. ‘The poor man may well 
he proud of his pig. It depends upon him through 
life, and he depends upon it after death. There 
is a fervent attachment between the pig and its 
keeper too fervent for words to utter, whose ex- 
ponent is a smile of approbation by the one, and a 
grunt, or rather groan, of reciprocated sympathy 
on the part of the other. As the time approaches 
when all the tender ties that have bound them 
together shall be separated by the rude knife of the 
ruthless butcher, melancholy glances are exchanged, 
the man’s better feelings are awakened, and the 
well-springs of tenderness burst forth as he sighs 
over the evanescent pleasures of earthly attach- 
ments; and, to relieve his heart, he immediately 
begins to calculate how much the pig may weigh 
by Christmas. 

What has been said about pigs does not apply 
to millers’, brewers’, or distillers’ pigs, which are 
inarough state of nature, and have never had their 
social or domestic feelings cultivated; but to the 
poor man's pig, the genuine, tame, domesticated 
animal, such as peasants love to worship. ‘Bunday 
is the special day set apart for pig-worship. On 
the forenoon of such a day, provided the weather 
be fine, John Gubbs gives his idol a mouthful of 
fresh air. How fondly he walks about it, admires 
its ghape and proportions ; for John has an eye 
for the perception of the sublime and beautiful. 
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He gloats over it; it is more than his fancy 
ainted it, even in its porkhood. It is “a thing of 
veauty” to him; what a pity it won't be “a joy for 
ever!’ No deity receives more sincere worship 
than Gubbs’s pig. His neighbours gather around 
him, and there is soon formed a congregation of 
devout worshippers, and, what is more, there is not 
a single hypocrite amongst the whole assembly. 
Sweetly and truly sung the late laureat— 

And what is beauty but the aptitude 

Qf parts harmonious? Give thy fancy scope 

And thou wilt find that no imagined change 

Can beautify the beast. All would but mar 

His pig perfection. 

Thus they enjoy a prelibation of “the good 
times coming,” as foreshadowed in the comely 
syminetry of John Gubbes’s pig. The idol is sent 
back to its temple, and Gubbs and his com- 
panions make a pilgrimage to worship at another 
shrine that contains Amos Snuffle’s famous porker, 
It in its turn is walked out, measured, guessed at, 
judged, aud compared with critical acumen. It 
receives its due portion of praise and worship, and 
to hear their household idol well spoken of sounds 
like celestial music in the ears of Snuffle, Snuftle’s 
wile, and all the little Snufiles; the whole family 
are glorified through the medium of their pig. 
The Sunday is thus spent in visiting one noted pig 
after another; and when the day of rest is over, the 
worshippers retire into the bosoms of their families 
with that calm serenity of soul that animated bacon 
alone can pr wluce. The pleasures of the day are 
rehearsed during the evening ; and the poor nan ix 
thus invigorated and refreshed, having laid in a 
store of comfort to sustain through another week's 
work. Nothing but the thoughts of his pig could 
Support the labourer in his day after day of inces- 
sant toil. Dlistered be the tongue that would 
sneer at the poor man, and at the object of his wor- 
ship! Remember the learned pig, the immortal 
Toby, low it was received in the higher circles, 
and mixed up in the first-class suciety, oh account 
of its intellectual acquir ments; and although its 
education was entirely secular, it retlected honour 
upon its order,and wiped out the stain of stupidity 
from all pig-kind for ever. © Poor Toby, like all 
gifted ones, became the victim of nezlect and dis- 


THE WHIG 
Tur Whiss have been still going, coing, coing all 
the month, but they are not vet gone. The ham- 
er has not fallen— they have hot quite sueceeded 
in completely selling themselves, 

A slight change has come over them. Lord 
John, that crafty old ph enix, has ceased to flap 
his wines over his pyre of aromatics and sweet 
ithe; a suspic n has occurred to him, that if the 
blaze should come he might burn out in geod 
earnest, and acthing «pring from his ashes. He 


FAMILY 





AND PIG-WORSHIP. 






appointment, was turned adrift, like a stale genty: 
among its illiterate brethren, and died the death of 
most of Nature’s nobility, and like them, too, was 
most appreciated after his death. Just as pigs 
are reverenced and cultivated may the civilisation 
of acountry be known. The political economist 
may prate about supply and demand for ever, 
without any good effect, if he overlooks this ques 
tion. Moralists may preach until they are hoarse, 
and all in vain, if they know not that a great por. 
tion of existing moral evil is owing to the scarcity 
of pigs. It is time the politician should know that 
universal suffrage and a universality of piggery 
are nearer connected than is dreamed of in his phi- 
losophy. Statists and red-tapists may enumerate 
the people, but it is ali labour in vain if they forget 
to take the census of the pigs. So long as the 
people have the liberty of their pigs and pigstyes 
guaranteed, so long the Constitution is safe and the 
Church out of danger. It is the pigless man who 
is the dangerous man. It is such as he that are 
continually worrying society about some grievance 
or another. Ile has no pig to draw his affections 
to home and homely things; hence he is morose, 
sullen, and discontented, and is led to make violent 
speeches and believe that whatever is is wrong. 
Did ever anybody know a man who kept a pig 
conspire against the Government, or lead a riot, or 
do anything of that kind ? No, no; his mind is 
at home, drawn by the attraction of twenty stone 
of bacon. Men of this stamp must of necessity be 
good men. And why not brave, noble, gencrous, 
and patriotic ? Right, right; history teaches us 
that they are so. Not Mr. Macaulay's History, 
however; he would have us take Fielding’s insane 
caricature of pig-loving divines, in the episode of 
Parson ‘Trulliber, as a truthful portraiture of man- 
ners aud morals. He might as well stickle for the 
habitual companionship ot fur, SUS, 
elsewhere than in the pagesof Que geaus. We know 
better. Was not the vrandeur of Rome limited to 
the period when flourished its pizfeeders the 
Porcu 2 Did mot the Republic sink into hopeless 
slavery and ignominy when the noble race ot pig- 
feeders came to an end in the persons of Porcia 
(the spouse of Brutus) and Cato—coutessedly the 
last of the Romans ? 


atque sacerdos 


COMPACT. 


is content to totter on, without strength to fly or 
sight to see far a-head, buffeted here, tumbled over 
there, and ever and anon set up upon his legs agaiil 
Ly compassionate lookers-on—scrambling, shuffling, 
ducking, but still living. Poor old phoenix !—since 
1831 aud 1851 much change has taken place mM 
thee! 

We are faulty in our illustration. The bird we 
compared him to was a lonely, independent, self- 
renovating bird; but Lord John has a brood that 
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would people a desert and consume a kingdom. whole Tory hive sank again into hopelessness, if 
Ab, that trade-union of Whig politicians! that not into peace. 
exclusive family-party of statesmen! that political! Upon this counting of heads it depended whether 
banvan-tree that goes on propagating itself, and | a Government should or should not be established 
kills with its cold dark shade every plant that “upon the principle of taking from the people their 
shoots up beneath it! Breeding in-and-in will no (daily bread. A few votes more or a few votes less 
more do for statesmen than for horses. The |counted upon the fingers of Lord Stanley and 
system won't work in a nation that has to live by | Mr. Disraeli decided whether or not the countty 
manufacturing calicoes and bread-stuffs, steam- (should be thrown back to its position five stormy 
engines and beef, hardwares and mutton, pottery | vears ago, and have to fight the battle for food 
and pork. We can't afford to have a self-sufficient | over again 
foolish fellow shifting and unsettling all our com- | Then quietly stepped back to his former place 
mercial relations, and to be told that he must re- | Lord John the Indispensable. He had manifested 
main, and must be tolerated, because he is a mem- jhis power, at least for evil; he had punished 
ber of the Union, and if he is turned off all the | pretty severely the breach of discipline in his 
rest will strike. ‘This cluster of Russells, [Elliots, | followers; but we shall not soon forgive the risk 
Greys, and Woods, must be broken up or swept to the peace of the country, and the peril to all 
away before we can have good government. A /our interests, at which he bought this tamily 
common-sense people of business habits find it too | triumph. } 
expensive (to put aside any other consideration) to If the men of progress do not learn a lesson 
luck their Ministers off a single genealogical tree | from this danger they are dull indeed. We want 
in the herald’s office. Nothing will be done till c third party in the House of Commons with some 
the Family Compact is broken up. discipline, with an united course of action upon 
The idea of the possibility of such an event! great questions, with a programine of reform, and, 
occurring dees not seem to have penetrated into | above all, with a conviction in them and their 
the heads of those who, from father to son, or from | supporters that, whenever a majority of the people 
cousin to cousin, have been his or her Majesty's | and of their representatives shall be in favour of 
Ministers, or his or her Majesty’s Opposition, ever | those reforms, this party will be ready to form an 
since 1688. When the House of Commons affirms | Administration and carry them ont. shall we 
a very moderate proposition, which the Govern- | ever see such a party? Perhaps not, for there are 
ment admit to be most true, but think ill-timed, | many difficulties; but if it ever should be formed, 
when it growls at a Budget that looks like the | the Whig faction will be at an end. The Mage 
dream of a drunken man, when men of business | nates will go over to the Tories, like Puseyite 
call for the dismissal of the incompetent member | parsons who go over to Rome, leaving their con- 
of the family who has produced this strange inven- | gregations behind them; but the Liberal party 
tion, Lord John quietly turns round and. says, | will be stronger than ever. 
“Me and all mine—or chaos !” At present, no one fears Lord Jolin Russell but 
Then the people looked around, and they saw | his own friends, Disraeli, Graham, and—aimost 
that it was indeed chaos. They were, ina moment, | humiliating of truths !—even Reynolds kuow they 
a strong army without leaders. Many stout sol- | can turn him out when they may severally please. 
diers had they, heads of small guerilla-parties, but | 











' Each one of them has signed judginent in eject- 
ho regularly gazetted general. The old super-| ment, and only waits his own convenience for 
stitious prestige was strong upon them. They | putting it im execution. But a man may be a 
hever thought of ranging themselves under ILume, | very weak man, and a very embarrassed man, and 
Cobden, Molesworth, Villiers, Hall, or Dudley | a very uninfluential man out of doors, and yet be 
Stuart, and they were right in not so thinking.|a terribly great man at home. Dailiffs may be 
Phe possibility of any other than a Whig or Tory | waiting ouside to seize him, yet his own family 
Cabinet had never been canvassed. ‘These men| may be as much afraid of him as he is of the 
had hot been accustomed to act together for definite | bailiffs. Reynolds, or Moore, or Fagan, or Keogh, 
objects, and to make mutual concessions to attain | or whoever may happen to be for the nonce the 
unity of purpose. An Administration formed of | leader of the flying camp of Milesian militia, can 
the men who have originated and carried every | come down upon Lord John when he pleases ; but 
leasure of importance that has been adopted in to make up for this he has the pleasure to know 
our time would not have lasted a week. that he is a dreaded martinet in his own camp. 
Meanwhile there was much bustle in the Tory The division on the income-tax nitght have done 
ger 4; the Carlton was in a frenzy of excitement; | the business; but then it was not convenient to 
tie Papers and Tadpoles rushed about industriously | the Irish to interfere with the process of strapping 
Conspicuous; squires trod the streets with elastic | a tax of six millions a-year upon the shoulders of 
Rep ; all the Sir Jolins clustered at Boodle’s ; and Jolin jull. Green Erin, therefore, stood aloof, 
ge equipages were seen dashing along between | and danced a jig while the operation was being 
™. James’s-square and Buckingham Palace. Then | performed. Lord John’s penitent minority was 
ne a pause ; then the fatal Intellivence that the | suffered to play the part ofa majority. 
Peelites would not join; then one more counting | Surely it might have healed the wounded pride 


i. forces, and a shake of the head from the Tory oo melted the mighty wrath even of our sulky 
caer ; then, with a groan of disappvintinent, the 


little Achilles, to see how tamely and obsequiously 
his followers ate their humble-pie, when Locke 
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King’s bill came on again for discussion. It will 
be recollected that Mr. Locke King moved for 
leave to bring in a bill to assimilate the county 
to the borough franchise, and to give votes to all 
ten-pound occupiers. The House gave that per- 
mission, against the votes but not against the 
speeches of the Government, by a really astounding 
majority. 

Lord Jolin made this division the chief ground 
for his resignation. When the bill came on for 
a second reading, the prime supporters of the 
motion were found the chief speakers against the 
bill. Hume, Duncombe, Bright and Sharman 





— ——— — 


Crawford were unawed by threats of a new resigna- | 


tion, and were not persuaded by Mr. Fox Maule’s | 


sudden conviction “that the franchise ought to be_ 


extended by one general measure, affecting all the 
different franchises at one and the same time,” 
nor hy Lord John Russell's 


FAMILY COMPACT. 


he did not look down complacently upon such 
abject self-abasement, upon such hound-like fidelity, 
he must be a stony-hearted man, and a bitter, 
bitter master. 


Each of you, sirs, has kept a dog, perchance. 
Poor beast! how oft his eyes with lightnings dance! 
How he looks up to master for a smile, 
Shakes his imploring head, with wriggling tail ; 
Now whining yelps, now pawing to prevail, 
Eager with such anxiety the while ! 
And if a pat should bless the whining scraper, 
Lord, how the animal begins to caper! 


Pat them, and coax them, and allow something 
to their instincts, Lord John, or beware the fate of 
Actzon ! 

Then came the new Budget. Most absurdities 
have a school of followers. The metallic tractors 
had great vogue ; electro-biology draws audiences 


| ° e . ° . 
and procures a living for its professors ; the com- 


declaration that it | 


A ; | 
would be wise at the very commencement ol the | 


next session to consider a measure for the ex- 
tension of the franchise; they retained their con- 
sistency, and voted for the bill which carried out 
the proposition for which they had voted before. 
But these consistent men divided now in a mi- 


pany for converting sawdust into deal boards got 
their shares up to a premium. ‘The only thing on 
record which was too absurd to find one indepen- 


dent approver was Sir Charles Wood's late Budget. 


nority of only 83 against 299. Sir Benjamin Hall | 


thought “that Mr. Fox Maule’s speech had placed 
the matter upon a totally different footing.” Sir 


De Lacy Evans thought even as Sir Benjamin Hall 
J ) 


thoughit. Mr Rice thought that enough had been 
yained by the former majority. Mr. Clay was too 
much delighted by the indefinite promise that the 
Whigs had given to do an equally indefinite some- 
thing, at some indefinite future time, to think for 
a moment of embarrassing them by any immediate 
and practical measure. Colonel Romilly, Mr. 
Pigott, Mr. H. Berkeley all thought that a bird 
in the bush was better than a bird in the hand; 
while Mr. Bernal taunted his brother 
Radicals with the observation that it was a melan. 
choly prospect for the country, “that during the 
late crisis the honourable member for Montrose and 
his party were never heard of ;” and deduced from 
this fact a conclusion “that there was contidence 
neither in high, nor in low, quarters in this party.” 
from this conclusion he deduced a further con- 
clusion, that Lord John ought to be trusted and 
supported, and, moreover, that Mr. King’s bill 
Was a sham reform. 

Yet all thes: men are ardent Reformers, and 
every one of them had voted in favour of the in- 
troduction of the bill! Could penitence and humi- 
litv go further? Even Hume, who once declared 
that he was ready to vote black white to kee p in 
a Liberal (soverument, was outdone. He who 
would vote black white, boggled at voting white 
black. ‘There is a difference between even praising 
a fault and condemning a virtue. 

The Reformers had had a noble motive, no doubt: 
but they had a very contemptible position. Eating 
their own words, reversing their own votes, stran- 
xling their own favourite progeny, cursing where 
they had blessed, bowing in the dust on the spot 
Where they had rebelled. Certainly, Lord John 


( sborne 


City-men and countrymen, the dwellers in big and 
in little houses, the tillers of the earth and the 
triturators of office-stools, all were alike aghast. 
Had the Chancellor of the Exchequer delivered 
his speech while standing on his head, or had he 
cast three summersets when he finished, he could 
not have more completely convinced our English 
public that he was not fit to have anything at all 
tu do with matters of finance. 

All this being so,and he being a member of the 
family compact, of course it was a point of honour 
to keep him in his place, and a turther point of 
honour to make the second Budvet as like the first 
as possible. It was corrected, in fact, just as a 
schoolboy corrects his rejected copy of bad non- 
sense verses ; the errors in prosody are set right, and 
the longs and shorts run smoothly, but the whole is 
as great nonsense as ever. Out of doors this is 
well admitted and loudly said—as Lord John will 
have an opportunity ot experiencing when he shall 
go back to the City-men for their votes; but in 
the House, except that sturdy old mutineer, Hume, 
all was peace and acquiescence. Lord Robert 
Grosvenor “congratulated his right honourable 
friend upon the statement he had made ;’ Mr. 
Williams “thought the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had now placed the house-tax upon a 
rational principle ;” Sir Lacy de Evans “ admitted 
that the present plan was a great improvement 
upon the former one;’ and Colonel ‘Thompson 
hoped that “no Liberal member would be absent 
when the proper time should come for supporting 
the right honourable gentleman.” No murmur of 
dissent was heard, except from Hume and fromthe 
Tories. 

This, again, was verv good of the Reformers 
Sir Charles, with a surplus of two millions and 4 
half, takes the opportunity of putting on a new 


tax: he turns a verv deaf ear to all the crotchets, 


and also to all the well-sustained recommendations, 
of the representatives of the poorer classes. He 


’ leaves the paper-tax untouched (a tax which, by- 
must have been moved by a repentance, bringing 


the-way, is an impost of 150/. a year upon even 4 


forth such fruits meet for repentance, like this. If! magazine); he disgusts some, and dissatisfies all; 
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yet every one gulps down all that he would have | 
‘sid if a Tory Ministry had been in office; and | 
when Sir Charles goes on to intimate that he has | 
not the least intention of interfering with those | 
respectable persons who adulterate the coffee of | 
the poor with ground brickbats and powdered 
cofinwood, the House bows a silent assent, and 
admires his wisdom. Each individual member, 
doubtless, goes home and orders a coffee-mill. 
Nobody again ventures upon the tenderest remon- 
trance to Lord John. More absolute than a 
monarch, no one dare even say to him— 


Far be 't frae me that I aspire 
To blame your legislation, 
Or say ye wisdom want, or fire, 
To rule this mighty nation ; 
But, faith! I muckle duubt, great sir, 
Ye ‘ve trusted ministration 
To chaps wha in a barn or byre 
Wad better filled their station. 





But many millions think all this, and more. 

Chancery reform was a thing upon which the | 
middle-classes have long set their hearts. Lord 
John promises that they shall have it. Now this 
Court of Chancery is as rotten and as absurd an 
institution as ever flourished in Dahomey ; two 
systems Of right and wrong, both in operation in 
the same country and under the same Legislature— 
the one acting by interdicting the subjects of the 
Empire trom pursuing the remedies which would 
be afforded by the other. What is right on one 
side of Westminster Hall is wrong on the other 
side. Lord Campbell has a row of statutes at large, 
and Lord Truro has many volumes of Reports in 
Equity. If you go to Lord Campbell, you get 
law; if to Lord Truro you get, or your grand- 
son gets, equity. But then, to prevent the incon- 
venience of a plaintiff getting which he likes, 
and therefore being always in the right, Lord 
Truro is intrusted with the power of saying to a 
plaintity (of course, under given circumstances), 
“Tt you go and claim a decision according to the 
law of the land from the Queen's Common-law 
Courts, 11] put you in prison.” ‘The Americans, 
Who are sometimes of an original turn of mind, 
and who had inherited this strange double-check 
‘ystem trom us, fancied that the two antagonistic 
Prueiples might be advantageously compressed 
into one. "They infused equity into their laws, and 
made one court administer justice, Strange to 
“ay, this novel, unnatural, and very unpromising 
attempt answered, We, in England, raised our 
Voices and said how much we should like to imi- 
late What is no longer an experiment. 

Lord John introduces his Reform Bill—a 
Measure which is to remedy everything and effect 
4 teal Chancery Reform. It has, like all great 
uavent! ne, the merit of simplicity. It provides 
‘at an equity and a common-law judge shall sit 
instead of the Chancellor when the Chancellor 
may preter to be otherwise occupied, and that the 
i rime Minister for the time being shall enjoy all 
‘ae Chancellor's patronage. The thing is as clear 
as hooneday, All difficulties, delays, expenses, 
“Verything that makes Chancery a Protestant pur- 
Batory, vanished at once when this brilliant idea 


burst upon us. Make two judges sit upon one 
woolsack, and smell at one nosegay, and you have, 
at one Act of Parliament, all that everybody 
wanted: the Court of Chancery is reformed! 
What think you, reader? Was there a storm, 
an up-rising of indignant men, a loud shout of 
derisive laughter? Not at all. Our reformers 


were too well disciplined, too thoroughly humbled, 


and, moreover, much too well bred, to do anything 
indecorous. ‘The boldest of them looked at each 
other and smiled, and there went an opinion 
abroad that Lord Truro was to take his ease, and 
Lord John his patronage, and that that was Chan- 
cery Reform. 

The motion of Sir William Molesworth upon 
Colonial Reform, and the satellite resolution of 
Mr. Adderley, have less bearing upon the diver- 
sities of opinion between the Whig Government 
and their Radical supporters; but they form a 
topic which cannot be passed over in silence while 
writing upon the parliamentary and political do- 
ings of the past month. 

Sir William Molesworth divides our colonies 
into three classes—military stations, penal settle- 


‘ments, and colonies. The first two, he Says, have 


been established and continued for the benefit of 
the mother-country, and it is but just that the 
mother-country should support them by her trea- 
sure and protect them by her arms. ‘The third 
class are merely children which she has nursed 
from infancy into adolescence. ‘They are able to 
walk, to run, to labour. ‘They yield no more to 
England than a stranger population would. They 
perhaps have a right to look to us for protection 
against aggression from without, but they have no 
right to continue to draw upon the overstrained 
energies of their mother for their daily and ordi- 
nary subsistence. If the great Powers of the world 
should attack them, they have a right to the pro- 
tection which our imperial navy can always give 
them: but they are able to, and they should, pro- 
tect themselves against the onsets of neighbouring 
savages. ‘l'o cover with red jackets two frontier 
lines drawn across two continents, to garrison 
islands larger than our own, and to spend in an 
impotent attempt to effect this ridiculous impossi- 
bility four annual millions, seems a freak of insanity 
rather than the habitual policy of a sober nation. 
When we built Martello towers all round the coast, 
it was not to keep out the French, but to interpose 
a momentary delay ; to act as beacon-fires, to be 
the rallying-point for all the forces of the neigh- 
bouring country. But in our colonies we post 
corporal's guards instead of Martello towers. We 
lean upon them for absolute defence. We stretch 
them from one side of the great Cape of Good 
Hope trianvle to the other, and along the whole 
line of the Canadian frontier; and we think this a 
security worth all the money we pay for the 
window-tax and for the excise upon soap, paper, 
and hops! Never was domestic sacrifice so great 
made for a foreign figment so ridiculous. All this 
while we repudiate the notion of keeping our 
colonies attached to us by any other tie than that 
of love. We make no secret that the first that 
rebels will be left to cut itself adrift and to float 
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down the stream, to sink or swim as it may happen; | 
and as to commercial profit, it has been shown, 
that the cost of these forlorn, widely-scattered, 


wilderness-gaarding corporal’s guards is nine 
shillings in the pound upon the value of every- 


thing we export. 


said against Molesworth’s proposition. 

And what did Lord John say against it? He 
alopted the style of a very gallant colonel and 
illustrious member of Parliament who represents | 
a place that his Satanic Majesty is said to have or | 
to take a great interest in. It is said of this’ 
illustrious personage—we mean the first, not the! 
last—that when he appears upon the hustings his 


supporters in the crowd below are instructed to 


cheer continuously, exeept when a fugleman beside 

the candidate raises his hand, and then to be silent 

fora moment. During the cheering, the gallant 

colonel saws the air with his hands, thumps with 
his fists, and gesticulates with his lips. At the’ 
moment of silence, out comes some catch-phrase :— | 
“Nail your colours to the mast!” then another five 
minutes’ cheering, and another moment of silence; 
“Down with the Radicals!” roars in the orator— 
then another; “Stand fast to British industry!” is 
heard at the moment of lull; and so on to the end 
of the hour, when the candidate retires, having 
male avery animated speech consisting of twelve 
short phrases. Lord John adopted the same con- 
juring plan without the same conjuror’s machinery. 
He tacked the phrases together, and spoke them 
all off in a breath, showing thereby an inferior 
tact. Ilis only reply to Molesworth was—* The 


glory of the British empire !—realm upon which | 


the sun never sets!” &e. &e. &e. Nothing more 
Was to he sald “ and his best CXCUSEe, perhaps, 13, that 
his policy towards Canada shows that-he does not 
believe in any vital foree in the frothy follies that 
he uttered. The "Tories, however, felt that they 
would have to talk similar fustian thems Ives: and, 
as they Minister's assistance, the 
Radicals were for once able to vote as they thought 
Without damaging the Whigs. j 

The ‘Tories, however, taught Ly their misfor- 
tunes, have got over their bickerings and have 
combined as a party. Lord Stanley is allowed 
carte blanche, to get as much Protection as he can, | 
and to postpone the remainder. He gives out that 
he is now ready to form a Ministry, and to appeal | 
to the verdict of a general election. So the Tories | 


came to the 


give him a dinner, and make a demonstration of | 


fat things and exhilirating wines, which shows that | 
they are not vet quite ruined. Lord John has 
now a real rival candidate for Downing-street. 

It was a glittering gathering, was that Merchant | 


Taylors’ Hall dinner: a hundred live lords, two | 


hundred representative commoners, and (aeorge 


The reasoning and the facts are | 
all one way; out-and-out, there is nothing to be) 
‘not only disappointment upon personal, but disap. 
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Except in being frequent and also full, our great 
seraphic lords derogate something from the splen. 
dour of the Miltonian assemblage, and certainly 
are not so explicit in their talk. 

“T come before you,” said Lord Stanley, “ after 
a temporary failure—after a failure which I know 
may have inflicted upon many I am addressing 


pointment upon public grounds. I know that | 
have dashed many a sanguine and ardent hope of 
immediate success. I know that I may have dis. 
appointed many who deemed our final victory and 
triumph close at hand. 

What was that final triumph to be? It could 
not mean only Lord Stanley Prime Minister, and 
ribbons and garters for the hundred peers, and 
places for the banquet-room full of Tories who 
surrounded him. Lord Stanley did hot pledze 
himself what the triumph sheuld be, but he left it 
hardly doubtful. 

“My own views undoubtedly are, that there is 
no course so simple and effective for removing 
agricultural distress, and, at the same time, for 
returning to a sounder system, as by the imposi- 
tion of moderate duties on foreign imports, at once 
to afford a certain though moderate check to the 
unlimited influx of those foreign articles.” 

Of course, dear bread, “ moderately” scarce 
bread; that's the final triumph. Nothing else will 


keep up rents at the present unnatural level. Build 


up a wall round the island to keep back that flood 
of food which otherwise will flow into the country, 
filling hungry bellies, and emptying landlords’ 
pockets. 

Lord Stanley is quite certain, so he says, that a 
veneral election will give him a_ Lrotectionist 
Inajority, and in that event he placards himself a 
proximate Prime Minister. We are inclined to 
agree with Lord Stanley. With the present elee- 
tion-law, the counties and the agricultural boroughs 
have the government of Eneland in their own 
hands. Ireland can throw in a counterpoise, and 
therefore holds the balance. The least-considered 
members in the House of Commons do, in fact, 


point the policy of the whole kingdom. 


Anything less than household suffrage and the 
ballot, with a cood revision of the electoral (lise 
tricts, Would not be worth a moment's interest. If 


the Whigs come on the stage riding a pantomimle 


hobby-horse of paint and pasteboard, in God's 
name let them whip and spur by themselves; but 
if they put forward a lively, clean-legged [etorm 
filly, why we Radicals will back her. We will 
have the days of ’31L over again. We will have 


| England for the English, and be in strength to 


hold our own in spite of the Whig family-comjset 
and also of the Trish phalanx. 
We are, however, in government as in all other 


Frederick Young as captain of an unnumbered | things, free-trading, and not monopolists. We ask 


poll. It put us rather in mind of the gorgeous | 
| _ . . * ** . . ‘ . 
description in Milton of a certain person's first | 
council after his defeat :— 

The great seraphic lords and cherubim 

In close recess and secret conclave sat, 

A thousand demi-gods on golden seats, 

Frequent and full. After short silence then, 
And summons read, the great consult becan. 








no monopoly of law-making for the towns which 
earry a certain number of cyphers after their unit 
in the population-returns, We are not insensible 
to the advantave of having men in office who know 
the exaet price of red tape, and are acquainted wit 
all the sequences of official pigeon-holes. Palmerston 
iga man of venius that no Liberal Government @®@ 
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ng without ; Graham, when these fussy, un- 
eubstantial frothings about Roman Catholic bishops 
have been blown off or have subsided, may perhaps 
be a good Liberal memberof a good Liberal Govern- 
Lord John himself is a man whom we ill 


be stro 


ment ; . ; 
ean lose. We have not forgotten what we owe 
him. We have not lost sight of certain historic 


facts—how it was he who repealed the Corporation 
and Test Acts, he who first broke ground against 
Gatton and Old Sarum, and he who drew the first 
Reform Bill, and who wished to secure it by the 
hallot. Neither do we cease to appreciate the tact 
and the “ pluck” with which he still does what he 
chooses to do. We protest, however, that although 
these three men are good men, the country contains 
«ome thousands of their equals in all the talent and 
honesty that high office requires—men whom we 
might command without the enormous price which 
one of them at least demands, that of being allowed 
to make a family possession of the whole Govern- 
ment of the kingdom. The 


Odi profanum vulgus et arceo— 
Favete linguis, 


seems a most unnatural motto for the leader of the 
popular party of a somewhat democratic nation. 


Yet so unblushing is this language held by our 


EDWARD 


With deep regret we record the death of Edward 
Rushton. He has fallen in the full vigour of 
manhood, in the midst of a career of usefulness 
almost unequalled—his active and powerful mind 
daily employed in battling against the vices and 
crimes Which sprung rankly up in the dense popu- 
lation amongst whom his let was cast, and his 
great heart full of plans for their social and moral 
Improvement. His task was no light one, and 
bravely and manfully he performed it. Undaunted 
courage, Wide benevolence, knowledge of men and 
the world, quickness to see and determination to 
follow what was true and just, firmness of will 
and yentleness of temper, were all requisite for its 
due discharge All these he possessed ; and, added 
to these, he had the outward qualities which give 
dignity to the administration of justice, a manly 
Presence, a deep flexible voice, an impressive 
delivery, aud a manner which was the true index 
of his warm and kindly heart. 

Mr. Rushton was born in Liverpool, the only 
son of the Edward Rushton who sacrificed his 
eyesight to his benevolence, and whose singular 
and tonching history we have not space here to 
record. From him he learned that manly hatred 
“t oppression, that warm attachment to freedom, 
that independence of mind and boldness of speech | 
Which, in the evil days of Sidmouth and Oliver, 
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also 


‘nerve when the combat was over, and when 


32 


Russells, Greys, and Elliota, that if a word is said 
upon the subject they actually point to half-a-dozen 
appointments, scattered over as many years, and 
bid us be thankful; for that ever and anon some 
happy plebeian is called up from the crowd, and 
allowed to sit upon the dais, 

The opinion in the House of Commons seems 
now to be, that Baillie’s Ceylon motion will not 
come off this session, or that the Whigs will sur- 
vive it; and “the verdict of a general election” is to 
be put off to the summer of 1852. But be this as 
it may, the people are rapidly losing their love for 
your porcelain reformers, begin to think a passion 
for cracked and flawed old china rather a con- 
temptible taste, and are inclined to try whether 
good, sound, everyday delf would not wear better, 
and be less costly. A single six months’ trial of a 
stout Radical Government, even if it had not a lord 
among them, would be a pleasant thing to look 
upon. It would let light in upon Downing-street. 
The old official traditions that haunt the place 


‘would frown like angry ghosts, but they would 


vanish. The rising generation of Elliots 
might complain, with some plausibility, of inter 
ference with vested rights; but the monopoly 
would be broken, and the country would be better 
governed. 


RUSHTON. 
obnoxious man. Detter times, however, were at 
hand; the comparative Liberalism of Canning and 
Huskisson was approaching, and the generous 
commendation of the former of those statesmen, 
who found hima powerful and eloquent antagonist 
on the hustings at Liverpool, gave Mr. Rushton 
the first hint that the bar was the proper sphere 
for the exercise of his abilities. He was called 
on the 18th of November, 1531, and for some 
years had considerable practice before Committees 
of Parliament. He lent powerful aid to the 
reform of municipal corporations, the strong- 
holds of bigotry and corruption ; and in the year 
1839 accepted the office of police-magistrate in 
his native town, which became vacant by the re- 
moval of his predecessor (Mr. Hall) to the chief 
seat on the London bench. Many who knew him 
only as the ardent political reformer, the daring 
champion who did not fear to encounter Canning 
in his might, who had narrowly escaped the toils 


‘of Oliver, and who had so often led the forlorn 


hope of the Liberals of Liverpool, saw with dread 


his appointment to administer justice on the field 
where he had so often appeared as @ partisan. 


They found to their surprise that the same arm 
which had wielded the sword in the day of battle 


could hold the balance with steady and yey te 


Castlereagh and Castles, made him a marked and | and foes met indiscriminately before the judgment- 
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seat. Thonzh Mr. Rushton never deviated from enabled him to tell a disagreeable but necessary 
those great principles of civil and religious liberty truth without giving offence. Nothing mean o 
which had been the guides of his youth, and never little could exist in his presence ; petty animosities 
shrunk from the manly and unreserved expression disappeared and coldnesses melted away before 
of them, he knew no distinction of rank, caste, him; and in public or in private, on the bench, ip 
creed, or party, cither in his relations with his the magistrate’s room, or at that hospitable hoard 
brother magistrates, in the performance of his at which he delighted to preside, and where his 
duties on the bench, or in the daily exercise of eloquent tongue and his genial laugh will be 
those wide sympathies which made him the pro- heard no more, he seemed to bear about him an 
tector, the mediator, and the friend to all who atmosphere of kindliness and good-will. He jg 
came within reach of his great and generous gone from among us full of honours though not of 
heart. He was singularly fitted for his most years: and rare as true is the commendation whep 
difficult and delicate position; he possessed the we say that we believe there dees not linger in 
qualities, rarely united, of awakening strong attach- the breast of any one of the many antagonists with 
ments without exciting animosities: no man had whom the course of his eventtul lite brought him 
eo many friends and so few (if he had anv) into collision, a single bitter feeling connected with 
enemies. His honesty of heart, his benevolence the name of Edward Rushton. 

of purpose, and his gentle and impressive manner, 
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Nineveh and Persepolis: an Historical Sketch of (by whom missed is still an open question). All 
Ancient Assyria and Persia, with an account of is doubt and vague conjecture. From Holy Serip- 
the recent Researches in those Countrics. BY | ture we mainly derive the very slender information 
W.S. W. Vaex, M.A., Assistant in the Depart- | yo possess of a people of somewhat maranding 
ment of Antiquities, British Museum. London: )yiec and Jax principles, whose destinies were 


Art! all, V , ‘oO. _ 
Ar iur ll il] irtuc and Lo /swaved hy 4 Sennachenhb and A (we adopt Mr. 


Mr. Vacx will not, we trust, attribute our some- Vaux’'s orthography, not always correct, by-the- 
what tardy notice of so valuable an accession to bye, and this very name he writes in two different 
literature as his work affords merely to the fact of ways) Nebuchadnezzar. We should have been 
such work having attained a third edition, His more chary in these remarks had not their justice 
scholarship, his research and erudition, the ample received ample confirmation from the opening 
extent to which he avails himself of the oppor- chapters of the work before us, where such terms 
tunities placed at his disposal from the wet he as “conjecture,” “it would appear,” ‘it seems,” 
holds in our national museum, have been long and many more, which denote how little of faet 
known and recognised by us; and whilst we con- and how much of mere shadowy inference exists 
gratulate him on his well-earned success, we assure to guide the annalist—inference principally derived 
him it has not one whit taken us by surprise. from Holy Writ, whose authority in matters 

Mr. Vaux is entitled to the praise of having | connected with mere history we are not called 
served as head to the hand of that most meritorious. upon to admit. But we ‘must do Mr. Vaux 
and indefatigable of exeavators, Lavard. Whilst the justice to allow that he has elaborated ably and 
the one, with infinite toil and trouble, restores to! well such slender material as we possess relating to 
the light of day relies of an age and a people to us | acomparatively insignificant episode in ethnography. 
ns mysterious, and full-nigh as fabulous, as the! And now, leaving the further discussion of Assyms 
denizens ot Utopia or the savans of Laputa, the | and its history to the high priests and head men ot 
other serves as mage to hallow and enhance the | the Roval Asiatic Society, let us advert very briefly 
value of remains which might else be as bewildering | to the consideration of those difiiciles nur, the 
and enigmatic as maybe some centuries hence the | cuneiform characters. 
initials carved by idle school-boys in the year of Visitors to the British Museum have occasionally 
grace 1851. found of late their passage barred by obstacles in 

A bold scholar is he who attempts the history of shape of sundry unwieldy wains, from forth which 
Assyria. Paul we know, and Cephas we know. | certain strong-backed officials transport to cellars, 
We possess in abundance authorities whereby to|for that case made and provided, huge blocks 
trace the progress in arts and arms of the daring and masses of bricks, or other clay contrivance’, 
descendants of Ishmael; but we are mere gropers unsightly and unshapely to behold. Have the 
in the dark when we venture to assert aught re- trustees of the Museum been suddenly—Times ot 
specting Assyria, her kings, customs, or policy. , Builder—aroused to a sense of their architet 
of them we remain in as complete ignorance as | delinquencies? No, my good holiday folks ! the 
we are of the locale of the missing tribes | lumbering vehicle that stops your way is fraught 
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the memorials of days and nations long since past | 
away. The charity-boy of Nineveh, or the inmate of 
some parochial union in the mighty Babylon, had | 
chalked “‘ No Popery !’ on the walls, or perchance | 
had inscribed some phrase, pithy, terse, and trite 
expression, of an Inglis-power hatred of the Jews, 
andon us and our wise ones devolves the sacred mis- | 
sion of deciphering such momentous hand-writing on | 
the wall. And this task has been essayed without | 
elements, or rudiments, or guide whatsoever. Major | 
Rawlinson, whose profession assures us of his pluck, 
whatever we mav think of his cunning, has boldly 
grappled with the subject. Weaker and meaner 
scholars have sought for steps, for some preliminary 
aid. The Greek translation on the Rosctta-stone, 
where the same name (Alexander) occurred 
in exact apposition to the Egyptian character, 
afforded Young and his collaborateurs a clue to the 
decipherment of the hieroglyphic inscription, The 
characters on the ancient palaces of Persepolis, tri- 
lingual and tri-lateral, all but find a ready inter- 
reter in him acquainted with the primitive Zend ; 
bat spite of Major Rawlinson and his continued 
petitio principe argument, we still contend that to 
the cuneiform character of the Assyrian tablets we 
have as yet no key; and Mr. Vaux himself, whilst 
referring to the theories of the gallant and learned 
Major, leads us to indulge the notion that he con- 
siders them, to say the least, as somewhat hasardés, 
However, we shall, ere long, know more concerning 
the arrow-headed or wedge-formed character. The 
consideration of the mystery is in good hands. 
Lassen (no mean name) is on the scent; and Wes- 
tergaard, whose later years have been almost ex- 
elusively devoted to the study of the ancient lan- 
guages of Persia, will shortly enable those ignorant | 
in such matters better to appreciate the labours of | 
Mr. Vaux, whilst they will feel disposed somewhat 
more narrowly to serutinise the ies of Major 
Rawlinson to officiate as interpreter to Assar- 
Mlan-pal, or Darius the son of Hystaspes ; we 
may olserve that the former worthy may be iden- | 
tified as the Sardanapalus of the Grecks. Yet | 
whatever the result of the scholar’s research, or 
whether it lead to any result at all, the learned 
world will still be grateful to Mr. Vaux for his 
present valuable work. All hitherto known on the 
subjects treated of will be found condensed in_ his 
pages, while the graphic terseness of his style ren- 
ders interesting and agreeable what else might 


Yd to the casual reader as somewhat over 
abstruse, 





The Three Trials of Loide ; Sunshine and Shadow ; 
the Phantasmal Reproof ; and other Short Poems. 
By Carper Campsett. London: W. Shoberl, 
Great Marlborough-street. 1851. 


Ir depth of thought and purity of diction be among 
the requisites of a poet, then most assuredly is Mr. 
Calder Campbell entitled to wear the wreath. He 
possesses all the classic fervour of Mrs. Hemans (of 
whom he reminds us much), without the display of 
that struggle after high-sounding sentiment so para- 
mount in the poems of this gifted authoress. A 





*holesome, and, we may add, a Christian spirit 
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pervades the whole of the graceful volume before 
us. The smitings on the breast, the resting of the 
head between the hands, the oft-repeated lament 
of undying misery, and the various hallucinations 
so dear alike to Pharisee and poet, such utter 
mystery to us of the prosaic school, are thoroughly 
scouted and ignored by Mr. Campbell. The fol- 
lowing extracts from a poem whose title alone 
hetrays that affectation from which we have just 
pronounced the bard so free, will better iHustrate 
our meaning, 


Mix with thy fellow-men, and give 
To others’ griefs and cares 

The sympathy which I give thee — 
And, by assisting theirs, 

Assistance win from him whom Sin 
Obeyeth, ‘mid despairs ! 


Befriend thy brother man, and thou 
Shalt so thyself befriend ; 

Nor idly wail for idleness, 
But task thyself to mend 

The rents and tatters of thy soul, 
Before its world-works end | 


I bowed my head fo silent praver — 
I prayed that T might be 

Mindful of others more than self, 
And so, by sympathy, 

Cleanse my sinful heart of the selfishness 
That made it black to see. 


I did not pray that I might die, 
As I had wont to pray ; 

I pleaded hard for life, that I 
Might make it, day by day, 
Useful and sweet to other men, 
And bright, even in decay. 


But, to our mind, the lays that will the most seeure 
the reader’s favour are those, so pleasing and grace- 
ful, which commence the volume. We have seldom 


‘read aught more touching or displaying more 


genuine poetry than the following : 


The thoughtful young Loide ! 

Por Death and Love have taught her many thoughts: 
And parting tears will breed 

Ever-recurring dreads. Among the oats 
The scythe is gleaming, cutting swathes of gold — 
Green were those ears when went her soldier bold 


Her soldier brave, and bold, 
And true—for, glancing on the gore-dved white 
Of his fair breast, death-cold, 
Lieth a little tress of auburn bright ; 
And even they who rob the dead, aside 
Turn from that sorry sight, mute and wet-eyed ! 


Here, but one year ago, 

Where she in visioned hopes and dreamy fear 
So loved her love to show, 

While rustling winds amid the corn-fields near 
Made music sweet—here she the story hears 
That slays her hopes, but to confirm her fears! 


The mourning young Loide! 
“The Frenzied ?’" No! 
God helped her at her need, 

Sending the sympathies of voices kind 
That uttered no rebuke, no counsel cold, 
But with her wept and prayed, with kind cares manifold. 


She did not die, Loide! 

She did not wed, she ne'er could love again : 
A widow's holy weed 

Upon her heart she wore; but o'er her pain 


She placed no a tw cogil folk to see 
How she lamented her ty ! 


Grief did not kill the mind! 
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She lived, our good Loide! 

A mother to the orphan, friend to all 
Who, in dear comfort’s need, 

Cried for the comforter: no selfish call 
From her own heart shut out the piteous cry 
Of fellow-sufferers, as they wandered by. 


Religion gave her hope ; 
Not the religion that forbids all glee, 


But that which speeds to ope 

Each innocent door that leads to where may be 
The cheerful converse and the peaceful look, 
Music, and painting, and the wholesome book. 


However much we may admire this fresh proof 
of Mr. Campbell’s powers and genius—and this is 
not the first time that we have rendered him due 
justice in our pages—we wish he would see fit in 
future to eschew that quaint and most odious con- 
ceit of ticketing his effusions as canzonets, rounde- 
lays, or sonnets; the last denomination he particu- 
larly affects. If he have observed 


Du sonnet les rigoureuses lvis, 


why not trust to his reader’s discrimination? This 
Dutch-painter business is unworthy of him. We 
all know what a sonnet is, and how difficult to 
achieve, and we give him eredit for having dis- 
played much elegance in the elaboration of his 
own, although we are not quite prepared to agree 
with the caustic old poet who avers that 


Un sonnet sans défaut vaut seul un long poeme. 


On the Treatment of Deafurss arising from Enlarge- 
ment of the Tonsils and other diseased action 
aloutthe Throat. By  Witviam Harvey, M.R.C.S.. 
Surgeon to the Royal Infirmary for Diseases of 
the Ear. London: Renshaw, Strand. 

Mr. Hanvey is well-known to the profession as 

an intelligent and practical surgeon, having made 

the diseases of the car his study; and with a large 
amount of experience derived trom a large public 
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charity, his remarks are entitled to much conside. 
ration and attention by both the profession ang 
public. He states in his interesting book upon that 
very important organ, the ear, that deafness, when 
it arises from enlargement of the tonsils, is not 
‘benefited by their removal; and, further, he 
observes that much constitutional disturbance results 
from such proceeding. He directs particular atten- 
tion to those remedies having effect in removing 
that debility of the system which generally attends 
these cases, placing more reliance upon them than 
any instrumental interference. Mr. Harvey ob. 
serves that the deafness, which is a very prominent 
symptom, generally yields as the health becomes 
restored. He alludes to the various causes of the 
enlargement of the tonsil, and thinks that the first 
may be said to be of a scrofulous character, and 
which is mainly to be remedied by such treatment 
as he indicates in his book. Mr. Harvey has en- 
larged upon the treatment ot deafness generally, 
and has given proofs of its successful management 
in proper hands; and shows that of late years the 
public have been much at a loss from this depart- 
ment of the healing art not having a scientific in- 
vestigation. The book altogether is ably and 
clearly written, and we can recommend its perusal. 
The chapter on the loss of voice is one which de- 
mands particular notice. The author states, “ that 
the removal of these bodies will produce a modi- 
fication of the voice, I have abundant proof, but 
what it can have to do with articulate speech I am 
wholly at a loss to perceive. I have at present, 
under treatment, several patients whose voice has 
been materially injured by this operation, and 
whose blind credulity led them to expect much 
trom it. In so paintul and distressing an affection 
one cannot be surprised that any measure holding 
out a hope of sueh speedy relief should be eagerly 
grasped at. <A defective utterance can only be 
relieved by good and efficient discipline, and not 
by any such operations.” 
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